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Aucust, 1868. 


TRAGEDY IN THE PALAZZO BARDELLO. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


I 


Tue sun had been up for the best part of an hour; the golden haze 
in the east was slowly melting away ; the sluggish tide of bullock trucks 
had fairly set in along the Via Sacra; and a faint, universal stir of 
awakening life was to be felt rather than heard in the pleasant morning 


air, when a certain Englishman, Hugh Girdlestone by name, rose from 
his lounging attitude against the parapet of the Tower of the Capitol, 
and prepared to be gone. He had been standing there in the same spot, 
in the same attitude, since the first grey ofthe dawn. He had seen the last 
star fade from the sky. He had seen the shadowy Sabine peaks uplift 
themselves one by one, and the Campagna emerge, like a troubled sea, 
from the mystery of the twilight. Rome, with its multidudinous domes 
and bell-towers, its history, its poetry, its fable, lay at his feet. Yonder 
the Coliseum, brown, vast, indistinct against the light, with the blue day 
piercing its topmost arches ; to the’left the shapeless ruins of the Palace 
of the Caesars ; to the right, faintly visible above the mist, the pyramid 
of Caius Cestius, beside which, amid a wilderness of sweet wild violets, 
lie the ashes of John Keats ; nearer still, the sullen Tiber eddying over 
the fast vanishing piers of the Pons Emilius ; nearest of all, the Forum, 
with its excavations, its columns, its palace-fronts, its triumphal arches, 
its scanty turf, its stunted acacias, its indescribable air of repose and 
desolation ; and beyond and around all, the brown and broken Cam- 
pagna, bounded on the one hand by long chains of snow-streaked 
Apennines, and on the other by a shining zone of sea. A marvelous 
panorama! Perhaps, taking it for all in all, the most marvelous pano- 
rama that Europe has to show. Hugh Girdlestone knew every feature 
of it by heart. He was familiar with every crumbling tower and mod- 
ern campanile, with every space of open piazza, with every green in- 
closure, with the site of every famous ruin, and the outline of every 
famous hill. It was his favorite haunt — the one pageant of which his 
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eyes and his imagination were never weary. He had seen the sun rise 
and set upon that scene many and many a time, both now and in years 
past. He might, in all probability, stand in the same spot and witness 
the same gorgeous spectacle to-morrow; and yet he lingered there as 
fondly as if this visit were his first, and left as reluctantly as if it were 
destined to be his last. 

Slowly and thoughtfully he went his way, out through the spacious 
court-yard, past the bronze horse and his imperial rider, down the great 
steps, and along the Via Ara Celi. Passing the church of the Jesuits, 
he paused for a moment to listen to the chanting. As he did so,a 
Campagna drover in a rough sheepskin jacket stopped his truck to 
kneel for a moment on the lowest step and then trudge on again ; and 
presently an Albana woman lifted the ponderous leather curtain and 
came out, bringing with her a momentary rush of rolling harmonies, 
The Englishman listened and lingered, made as if he would go in, and 
then, with something of a smile upon his lip, turned hastily away, 
Going straight on, with his head thrown forward and his hat pulled 
somewhat low upon his brow, he then pushed on at a swift, swinging 
stride, proceeding direct to the post-office, and passing the Pantheon 
without so much as a glance. 

Manly, well-born, well-educated, gifted with a more than ordinary 
amount of brains, and perhaps, with a more than ordinary share of insu- 
lar stubbornness, Hugh Girdlestone was just one of those men whom 
it does one good to meet in the streets of a continental city. He was 
an Englishman through and through ; and he was precisely that type of 
Englishman who commands the respect, though seldom the liking, of 
foreigners. He expressed and held to his opinions with a decision that 
they disliked intensely. His voice had a ring of authority that grated 
upon their ears. His very walk had in it something characteristic and 
resolute that offended their prejudices. For his appearance, it was as 
insular as his gait or his accent. He was tall, strongly made, some- 
what gaunt and swift-looking about the limbs, with a slight stoop in the 
shoulders, and a trick of swinging his gloves in his right hand as he 
went along. In complexion and feature he was not unlike the earlier 
portraits of Charles II. The lines of his face were less harsh, and his 
skin was less swarthy ; but there was the sarcastic play of lip, and now 
and then a flash of the same restless fire in the eye. Nor did the re- 
semblance end here. It came out strongest of all in a mere passing 
shadow of expression — that expression of saturnine foreboding which 
Walpole aptly defined as the “ fatality of air” common to the line of 
the Stuarts. The look was one which came to his face but rarely — 
so rarely that many of his intimate acquaintances had never seen it 
there ; but it started to the surface sometimes, like a hidden writing, 
and sometimes settled like a darkness on his brow. 

The main facts of his story up to the morning of this day — this 
13th of February, 1857—may be told in a few lines. He was 
the son of a wealthy Derbyshire squire, had taken honors at Cam- 
bridge, and had been called to the bar some four or five years 
back. He had written an able treatise on the law of International 
Copyright, and edited an important digest of Chancery practice. He 
had also been for years in the habit of contributing to the best periodical 
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literature of the day. Within the last four months, after a prolonged 
opposition on the part of her nearest relatives, he had happily married 
a young lady of ancient Roman Catholic family and moderate fortune, 
to whom he had been attached from boyhood. They were now spend- 
ing a long honeymoon in Rome, and were as perfectly happy as a pair 
of lovers in a fairy tale. When it is added that she was just twenty- 
two and he thirty-four years of age, the outline of their little history is 
made out with sufficient clearness for all the purposes of this narrative. 

Pushing on, then, at his eager pace, Hugh Girdlestone came presently 
to the post-office and inquired for his letters. There was but one—a 
square, blue-looking, ill-favored sort of document, sealed with a big 
office seal, and addressed in a trim business hand. He had to show 
his passport before the clerk would trust it beyond the bars of the little 
cage in which he sat, and then it was over weight, and he was called 
upon to pay forty-six bajocchi for extra postage. This done—and it 
seemed to him that the clerk was wilfully and maliciously slow 
about it—-Hugh Girdlestone crushed the letter into an inner breast 
pocket, and turned away. At the door he hesitated, looked at his 
watch, crossed over, withdrew into the shade of a neighboring forte 
cchére, took his letter out again, and tore it open. It contained two 
enclosures: the one a note from his publishers, the other a letter of 
credit upon a great Roman banking-house. He drew a deep breath of 
satisfaction. He had been expecting this remittance for several days 
past, not altogether with anxiety, for he was in no immediate need of 
money, but with some degree of impatience ; for the fate of more than 
one project was involved in the sum which this letter of credit might 
chance torepresent. The extension of their tour as far as Naples, the 
purchase of certain bronzes and cameos, and the date of their return to 
England, were all dependent upon it. It was no wonder, then, that 
Hugh Girdlestone’s brow cleared at sight of the amount for which he 
found himself entitled to draw upon the princely establishment in the 
Piazza Venezia. It exceeded his expectations by nearly one-half, and 
made him a rich man for the next three months. 

Having read the letter and folded th@enclosure carefully away in 
his pocket-book, he then struck off in a north-easterly direction towards 
some of those narrow thoroughfares that lie between the Tiber, the 
Corso, and the Piazza di Spagna. 

The streets were now beginning to be alive with passengers. The 
shop-keepers were busy arranging their windows ; the vetturini were 
arranging themselves in their accustomed ranks; the beggars were 
lazily setting about their professional avocations for the day; and the 
French regiments were turning out, as usual, for morning parade on the 
Pincio. Here and there a long-haired student might be seen with his 
color-box under his arm, trudging away to his work of reproduction in 
some neighboring gallery ; or a Guardia Nobile, cigarette en bouche, riding 
leisurely towards the Vatican. Here and there, too, on the steps of 
the churches and at the corners of the street, were gathered little knots 
of priests and mendicant friars, deep in pious gossip and redolent less 
of sanctity than garlic. 

But to Hugh Girdlestone these sights and sounds were all too familiar 
to claim even passing attention. He went on his way, preoccupied and 
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unobservant, with a face of happy thoughtfulness and a head full of 
joyous hopes and projects. Life had, perhaps, never seemed so bright for 
him as at that moment. The happy present was his own, and the future 
with all its possible rewards and blessings lay, as it were, unfolded be- 
fore him. It was not often that he was visited by a holiday mood such 
as this ; and, English as he was, he could scarcely forbear smiling to 
himself as he went along. Coming presently, however, into a long 
picturesque street, lined with shops on both sides from end to end, he 
slackened his pace, shook off his reverie, and began loitering before 
the windows with the air of a purchaser. 

Pausing now at a cameo-cutter’s, now at a mosaicist’s, now at a jew- 
eler’s, hesitating between the bronze medals in this window and the 
antique gems in that, he came presently to one of those shops for the 
sale of devotional articles, one or more of which are to be found in 
almost every street of Rome. Here were exquisitely carved rosaries 
in cedar and coral and precious stones, votive offerings in silver and 
wax, consecrated palm, colored prints of saints and martyrs in emble- 
matic frames, missals, crosses, holy-water vessels, and wreaths of im- 
mortelles. Here also, occupying the centre of the window and relieved 
against a stand of crimson cloth, stood an ivory crucifixion designed 
after the famous Vandyke at Antwerp, and measuring about ten inches 
in height. It was a little gem in its way —a tiny masterpiece of rare 
and delicate workmanship. Hugh Girdlestone had seen and admired 
it many a time before, but never till now with any thought of purchase. 
To-day, however, the aspect of affairs was changed. His letter of 
credit troubled his peace of mind and oppressed him with an uneasy 
sense of wealth. He longed to buy something for his little bride at 
home, and he knew that he could find nothing in all Rome which she 
would prefer to this. She would appreciate it as a piece of art, and 
prize it as a most precious adjunct to her devotions. She would love 
it, too, for his dear sake, and her eyes would rest upon it when she 
prayed for him in her orisons. Dear, pious, tender little heart! it 
should be hers, cost what it might. He would take it home to her this 
very morning. What pleaBure to see the glad wonder in her eyes! 
What pleasure to give her back smile for smile and kiss for kiss, when 
she should fly into his arms to thank him for the gift! 

So, Hugh Girdlestone went in and bought it, reckless of the breach 
it made in his purse, caring for nothing but the delight of gratifying 
what he so dearly loved. 

That he, an ultra liberal thinker in all matters religious and political, 
should select such a gift for his wife, was just one of those character- 
istic traits that essentially marked the man. Setting but slight value 
on all forms of creeds, and ranking that of the Romanist at a lower 
level than most, he could yet feel a sort of indulgent admiration for the 
graceful side of Roman Catholic worship. The flowers, the music, the 
sculpture, the paintings, the perfumes, the gorgeous costumes, gratified 
his sense of beauty ; and, regarding these things from a purely esthetic 
point of view, he was willing to admit that it was a pretty, poetical sort 
of religion enough — for a woman. 

Carrying the ivory carving carefully packed in a little oblong box 
under his arm, Hugh Girdlestone then hastened homewards with his 
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purchase. It was now ten o’clock, and all Rome was as full of stir and 
life as mid-day. His way lay through the Piazzadi Spagna, up the 
great steps, and on through the Via Sistina, to a certain by-street near 
the Quattro Fontane, where he and his little wife occupied an upper 
floor in a small palazzo situated upon one of the loftiest and healthiest 
points of the Quirinal hill. As he neared the spot, a sense of pleasur- 
able excitement came upon him. He smiled, unconsciously to himself, 
and, scarcely knowing that he did so, quickened his pace at every step. 
To the accustomed beggar at the corner he flung a double dole in the 
joyousness of his heart ; to a lean dog prowling round the cortile, a bis- 
cuit that chanced to be in his pocket. Happiness disposes some people 
to benevolence, and Hugh Girdlestone was one of that number. 

Up he went —up the broad stone staircase which served as a gen 
eral thoroughfare to the dwellers in the Palazzo Bardello ; past the first 
landing, with its English footman, insolently discontented, lolling against 
the halfopened door ; past the second landing fragrant with flowers, 
the temporary home of a wealthy American family ; past the third, 
where, in an atmosphere of stormy solfeggi, lived an Italian tenor and 
his wife ; and on, two steps at a time, to the fourth, where all that he 
loved best in life awaited his coming! There he paused. His own 
visiting card was nailed upon the door, and under his name, in a deti- 
cate female hand, was written that of his wife. Happy Hugh Girdle- 
stone! There was not a lighter heart in Rome at that moment when, 
having delayed an instant to take breath before going in, he pulled out 
his latch key, opened the gates of his paradise, and passed into the 
shady little vestibule beyond. 

At the door of the salon he was met by Margherita their Roman 
servant —a glorious creature, who looked as if she might have been the 
mother of the Gracchi, but was married, instead, to an honest water 
carrier down by the Ripetta, and was thankful to go out to service for 
some months in every year. 

“Hush!” she whispered, with her finger on her lip. “She sleeps 
still.” 

The breakfast lay on the table, untouched and ready ; the morning 
sunshine flamed in at the window ; the flowers on the balcony filled the 
air of the room with a voluptuous perfume. It was a day of days—a 
day when to be still in bed seemed almost like a sacrilege —a day, 
when above al] others, one should be up, and doing, and revelling in the 
spring-time of the glad new year. Hugh Girdlestone could scarcely 
believe that Margherita was in earnest. 

“Sleeps!” he repeated. “What do you mean?” 

“T mean that the Signora has not yet rung her bell.” 

“But is she still in bed?” 

“Still in bed, Signore, and sleeping soundly. I stole in about half- 
an-hour ago and she never heard me. I would not wake her. Sleep 
is a blessed thing, and the good God sends it.” 

The Englishman laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

“One may have too much, even of a blessing, my good Margherita,” 
he said. “JZ shall wake her, at all events, and she will thank me for 
doing so. See—lI have something here worthy the opening of one’s 
eyes to look upon!” 
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Margherita clasped her hands in an ecstasy of devotional admira- 
tion. 

“ Cielo!” she exclaimed. “ How beautiful!” 

He placed the carving on the stand of red cloth, and then, going 
over to the balcony, gathered a handful of orange blossoms and crim- 
son azalias. 

“We must decorate our altar with flowers, Margherita,” he said smi- 
ling. ‘Fetch me those two white vases from the chimneypiece in the 
ante-room.” 

The vases were brought, and he arranged his bouquets as tenderly and 
gracefully as a woman might have arranged them. This done, he stole 
to the bedroom door, opened it noiseiessly, and peeped in. 

All within was wrapt ina delicious, dreamy dusk. The jalousies were 
closed and the inner blinds drawn down ; but one window stood a few 
inches open, thus admitting a soft breath of morning air, and now and 
then a faint echo from the world beyond. He advanced very cautious- 
ly. He held his breath — he stole a step at a time — he would not have 
roused her for the world till all was ready. At the dressing table he 
paused and looked round. He could just see the dim outline of her 
form in the bed. He could just see how one little hand rested on the 
coverlet, and how her hair lay like a lustrous cloud upon the pillow. 
Very carefully he then removed her dressing case and desk from a tiny 
table close by, carried it to the side of the bed, and placed it where her 
eyes must first greet iton waking. He next crept back to the salon 
for the ivory carving ; then for the flowers ; and then arranged them on 
the table like the decorations of a miniature shrine. 

And all this time she neither woke nor stirred. 

At last his pretty little preparations being all complete, the young 
husband, careful even now not to startle her too rudely, gently unclosed 
the jalousies, drew aside the blinds, and filled the room with sunshine. 

“Ethel,” he said. “Ethel, do you know how late it is?” 

But Ethel still slept on. 

He moved a step nearer. Her face was turned to the pillow; but 
he could see the rounded outline of her cheek, and it struck him that 
she looked strangely pale. His heart gave a great throb; his breath 
came short; a nameless terror—a terror of he knew not what — fell 
suddenly upon him. 

“Ethel!” he repeated. “ My darling — my darling!” 

He sprang to the bedside — he hung over her — he touched her hand, 
her cheek — then uttered one wild, despairing cry, and staggered back 
against the wall. She was dead. 

Not fainting. No; not even in the first horror of that moment did 
he deceive himself with so vain a hope. She was dead, and he knew 
that she was dead. He knew it with as full and fixed a sense of con- 
viction as if he had been prepared for it by months of anxiety. He 
did not ask himself by what swift and cruel disease— by what myste- 
rious accident, this dread thing had come to pass. He only knew that 
she was dead ; and that all the joy, the hope, the glory of his life was 
gone from him forever. 

A long time, or what seemed like a long time, went by thus, he lean- 
ing up against the wall, voiceless, tearless, paralyzed, unable to think, 
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or move, or do anything but stare in a blank, lost way at the bed on 
which lay the wreck of his happiness. 

By-and-by — it might have been half an hour, or an hour, later — he 
became dimly conscious of a sound of lamentation ; of the presence of 
many persons in the room ; of being led away like a child, and placed 
in a chair beside an open window ; and of Margherita kneeling at his 
feet and covering his hands with tears. Then, as one who has been 
stunned by some murderous blow, he recovered by degrees from his 
stupor. 

“ Salimbeni,” he said hoarsely. 

It was the first word he had spoken. 

“We have sent for him, Signore,” sobbed Margherita. “ But— 
but——” 

He lifted his hand, and turned his face aside. 

“Hush!” he replied. “I know it.” 

Signor Salimbeni was a famous Florentine surgeon who lived close 
by in the Piazza Barberini, and with whom Hugh Girdlestone had been 
on terms of intimacy for the last four or five months. Almost as his 
name was being uttered, he arrived —a tall, dark, bright-eyed man of 
about forty years of age, with something of a military bearing. His 
first step was to clear the place of intruders—of the English family 
from the first floor, of the Americans from the second, of the Italian 
tenor and his wife, and of the servants who had crowded up em masse 
from every part of the house. He expelled them all, civilly but firmly ; 
locked the door behind the last ; and went alone into the chamber of 
death. Hugh Girdlestone followed him, dull-eyed, tongue-tied, bewil- 
dered, like a man half roused from sleep. 

The surgeon bent silently over the corpse ; turned the poor white 
face to the light ; held a mirror to the lips; touched the passive hand ; 
lifted first one eyelid, then the other ; and felt for the last lingering 
spark of vital heat on the crown of the head. Then he shook his 
head. 

“Tt is quite hopeless, my friend,” he said gently. “Life has been 
extinct for some two hours or more.” 

“ But the cause?” ; 

Signor Salimbeni slightly shrugged his shoulders. “ Impossible to 
tell,” he replied, “ without a proper examination.” 

The widower buried his face in his hands and groaned aloud. 

“Whether the seat of this mischief be in the brain,” continued Sig- 
nor Salimbeni, “or whether, as I am more inclined to suspect, it should 
be sought in the heart.” 

He broke off abruptly — so abruptly, and with such a sudden change 
of voice, that Hugh Girdlestone was startled from his apathy. He 
looked up, and saw the surgeon staring down with a face of ashy hor- 
ror at the corpse upon the bed. 

“ Dio!” he faltered. “What is this?” 

He had laid back the collar of the nightdress and bared the beauti- 
ful white bosom beneath ; and there, just above the region of the heart, 
like a mere speck upon a surface of pure marble, was visible a tiny 
puncture — a spot so small, so insignificant, that but for a pale violet 
discoloration spreading round it like a halo, it would perhaps have es- 
caped observation altogether. 
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“What is this?” he repeated. “What does it mean?” 

Hugh Girdlestone answered never a word, but stood in stony silence 
with his eyes fixed on the fatal spot. Then he stooped, looked into it 
narrowly, shuddered, rose once again to his full height, and less with 
his breath than by the motion of his lips shaped out the word :— “ AZur. 
dered.” 

It was the most mysterious crime that had been committed in Rome 
since the famous murder in the Coliseum about seven years before, 
The whole city rang with it. Even the wretched little newspapers, the 
Giornale di Roma, the Diario Romano, and the Vero Amico Del Popolo, 
made space, amid the more pressing claims of Church festivals, provin- 
cial miracles, and the reporting of homilies, to detail some scanty par- 
ticulars of the “¢ragedia deplorabile” in the Palazza Bardello. Each, 
too, hinted its own solution of the enigma. The Déario inclined to the 
suicidal point of view ; the Giornale, more politically wise than its con- 
temporaries, pointed a significant finger towards Sardinia; the Vero 
Amico, under cover of a cloud of fine phrases, insinuated a suspicion 
of Hugh Girdlestone himself. At every ¢ab/e d’héte and every artists’ 
club, at the public reading rooms, in the studios, in the cafés, and at 
every evening party throughout Rome, it was the universal topic. 

In the meanwhile such feeble efforts as it was in the nature of a Pon- 
tifical Government to make were put forward for the discovery of the 
murderer. A post-mortem examination was appointed ; official consu- 
lates were held ; official depositions were drawn up ; pompous gevsd’ 
armes Clanked perpetually up and down the staircase and courtyard of 
the Palazzo Bardello ; and every one about the place who could possi- 
bly be supposed to have anything to say upon the subject was sum- 
moned to give evidence. But in vain. Days went by, weeks went by, 
and the mystery remained impenetrable as ever. Passing shadows of 
suspicion fell here and there—on Margherita, on Hugh Girdlestone 
himself ; but they rested scarcely at all, and vanished away as a breath 
from a surface of polished steel. 

In the meanwhile, Ethel Girdlestone was laid to rest in a quiet little 
Roman Catholic cemetery beyond the walls —a lonely, picturesque spot 
overlooking the valley of the Tiber and the mountains about Fidenz. 
A plain marble cross and a wreath of immortelles marked the place of 
her grave. For a week or two the freshly turned mould looked drear 
and desolate under the spring sunshine ; but the grass soon sprang up 
again, and the wild crocuses struck root and blossomed over it, and by 
that time Rome had found some fresh subject for gossip, and the fate 
of Ethel Girdlestone was well-nigh forgotten. 

There was one, however, who forgot nothing — who, the first torpor 
of despair once past, lived only to remember and to avenge. He of- 
fered an enormous reward for the apprehension of the unknown mut- 
derer. He papered Rome with placards. He gave himself up, body 
and brain, to the task of discovery, and felt that for this, and this only, 
he could continue to bear the burden of life. As the chances of suc- 
cess seemed to grow daily more and more uncertain, his purpose but 
became the more assured. He would have justice ; meaning by justice, 
blood for blood, a life for a life. And this at all costs, at all risks, at 
all sacrifices. He took a solemn oath to devote, if need be, all the best 
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years of his life, all the vigour of his mind, and all the strength of his 
manhood, to this 6ne desperate end. For it he was ready to endure 
any privation, or to incur any personal danger. For it, could his pur- 
pose have been thereby assured, he would have gladly died at any hour 
of the day or night. As it was, he trained himself to the work with a 
patience that was never weary. He studied to acquire the dialects, and 
to familiarise himself with the habits of the lower quarters of Rome. 
He frequented the small wine-shops of the Trastevere and the Rione 
St. Angelo. He mastered the intricacies of the Ghetto. He haunted 
the street fountains, the puppet-shows, and the quays of Ripa Grande. 
Wherever, in short, the Roman people were to be found iz fra di loro, 
whether gossiping, gaming, quarrelling, or holiday-making, there Hugh 
Girdlestone made his way, mingled with them, listened, observed, and 
waited like a trapper for his prey. It was a task of untold peril and 
difficulty, made all the more perilous and difficult by the fact of his 
being a foreigner. Fluent in Italian as he was, it was still not possible 
that he should perfectly master all the slang of the Rioni, play at morra 
and zecchinetta as one to the manner born, or be at all times equal to 
the part which he had undertaken. He was liable at any moment to 
betray himself, and to be poignarded for a spy. He knew each time 
that he ventured into certain quarters of the city that his body might 
be floating down towards Ostia before daybreak, or that he might quite 
probably disappear from that moment and never be seen or heard of 
more. Yet, strong in his purpose and reckless of his life, he went, and 
came, and went again, penetrating into haunts where the police dared 
not set foot, and assuming in these excursions the dress and dialect of 
a Roman “rough” of the lowest order. 

Thus disguised, and armed with a deadly patience that knew neither 
weariness nor discouragement, Hugh Girdlestone pursued his quest. 
How, despite every precaution, he contrived to escape was matter for 
daily wonder, even to himself. He owed his safety, however, in a great 
measure to a sullen manner and a silent tongue—perhaps in some 
degree to his southern complexion ; to his black beard and swarthy 
skin, and the lowering fire in his eyes. 

Thus the spring passed away, the summer heats came on, and the 
wealthier quarters of Rome were, as usual, emptied of their inhabitants. 
The foreign visitors went first ; then the Italian nobility ; and then all 
those among the professional and commercial classes who could afford 
the healthful luxury of villegiatura. Meanwhile, Hugh Girdlestone was 
the only remaining lodger in the Palazzo Bardello. Day by day he lin- 
gered on in the deserted city, wandering through the burning streets 
and piazzas, and down by the river side, where the very air was heavy 
with malaria. Night after night he perilled life and limb in the wine 
shops of Trastevere ; and still in vain. Still the murderer remained 
undiscovered and the murdered unavenged ; still no clue, no vestige of 
a clue, turned up. The police, having grown more and more languid 
in the work of investigation, ceased at last from further efforts. The 
placards became defaced, or pasted over by fresh ones. By-and-by the 
whole story faded from people’s memories ; and, save by one who sleep- 
ing or waking, knew no other thought, the famous “t¢ragedia deplorabile” 
was quite forgotten. 
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Thus the glowing summer and sultry autumn dragged slowly by. 
The popular festivals on Monte Testaccio were celebrated and over ; 
the harvest was gathered in ; the virulence of the malaria abated ; ihe 
artists flocked back to their ’ studios, the middle class Romans to their 
homes, and the nobles to their palaces. Then the Pope returned 
from Castle Gandolfo, and the annual tide of English and American 
visitors set it. By the first Sunday in Advent, Rome was tolerably well 
filled ; and on the evening of that same Sunday an event took place 
which threw the whole city into confusion, and caused a clamor of dis- 
may even louder than that which followed the murder of Ethel Girdle- 
stone ten months before. 


IIL.—CONCLUSION. 


A knot of loungers stood, talking eagerly, round the stove in Piale’s 
reading-room. ‘It was on Monday morning following the first Sunday 
in Advent, and still quite early. None were reading, or attempting to 
read. The newspapers lay unopened on the tables. Even the last 
Times contained nothing so exciting as the topic then under discussion. 

“It is to be hoped and expected that the Government will bestir 
itself in earnest this time,” said a bald-headed Englishman, standing 
with his back to the stove. 

“ Hope is one thing, my dear sir, and expectation is another,” replied 
his nearest neighbor. “When you have lived in Rome as long as my- 
self, you will cease to expect anything but indifference from the bureau- 
cracy of the Papal States.” 

“ But a crime of this enormity. . . .” 

“Is more easily hushed up than “investigated, especially when the 
sufferers are in a humble: station of life, and cannot offer a large re- 
ward to the police.” 

“Mr. Somerville puts the question quite fairly,” observed another 
gentleman. “There is nothing like public spirit to be found through- 
out the length and breadth of his Holiness’s dominions.” 

“Nor justice either, it would seem, unless one can pay for it hand- 
somely,” added another. 

5 Nay, your long purse is not always your short cut to justice, even in 
Rome,” said Mr. Somerville. “There was the case of the young bride 
who was murdered last winter in the Palazzo Bardello. Her husband 
offered an immense reward —a thousand guineas English, I believe — 
and yet the mystery was never cleared up.” 

“ Ay, that Palazzo Bardello murder was a tragic affair.” Said the 
bald-headed Englishman: “more tragic, on the whole, than 

A sudden change of expression swept over his face, and he broke off 
in the midst of his sentence. 

“ By Jove !” he exclaimed, “I feel as if I were on the brink ofa dis- 
covery.’ 

- Plunge away, then, my dear fellow,” laughed Scmerville. “ What 
is it?’ 

“Well, then — what if both these murders had been committed by 
the same hand?” 
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“Most unlikely, I should think,” said one. 

“ Altogether improbable,” added another. 

“Do you opine that Othello smothered the princess in the Tower?” 
asked a third. 

“Listen to my premises before you laugh at my conclusions,” said he 
of the bald head, obviously nettled by the general incredulity. “Look 
at the details: they are almost identical. In each case the victim is 
stabbed to the heart: in each case the wound is almost imperceptibly 
small. There is no effusion of blood ; no robbery committed ; and no 
trace of the assassin remains. I’d stake my head upon it that these 
are not purely accidental coincidences !” 

“T beg your pardon,” said a gentleman, who till now had been stand- 
ing by a window at the further end of the room with his back to the 
speakers, “ but will you have the goodness to inform me in what part of 
Rome this— this murder has been committed ?” 

“Down, I believe, in one of the narrow lanes near the theatre of 
Marcellus.” 

“ And the victim is a Roman subject?” 

“The child of Roman parents.” 

“A child!” 

“A child, sir; a little fellow of only eleven years of age, and the son 
of a baker named Tommaseo.” 

The stranger took out his note-book. 

“Near the theatre of Marcellus,” he said, scribbling a rapid entry. 

“ Just so—a most shocking and mysterious affair?” 

“ And the name, Tommaseo. Many thanks. Good morning.” 

With this he lifted his hat, strode from the room, and vanished with- 
out another word. 

“Humph! an abrupt sort of fellow,” said the first speaker. “I won- 
der who he is.” 

“ He looks horribly ill,” said another. 

“T’ve met him before,” mused Somerville. “I remember the face 
quite well, but the name has altogether escaped my memory. Good 
Heavens! it was Mr. Girdlestone — the husband of that very lady who 
was murdered in the Palazzo Bardello!” 

In the meantime Hugh Girdlestone was swinging along at his tre- 
mendous pace towards that quarter where the murder had been perpe- 
trated. He found the house without difficulty, at the end of a narrow 
Vicolo about half-way between the Portico of Octavia and the Theatre 
of Marcellus. There was a crowd before the door, and a dismounted 
dragoon pacing up and down with his sabre under his arm. Over the 
shop window was suspended a board, on which were inscribed in faded 
letters the words, “ Antice Forno ;” and at this window, where still lay 
unsold some three or four stale rolls of Saturday’s baking, an old woman 
every now and then made her appearance, and addressed wild lamen- 
tation to the bystanders. 

“Alas! alas!” she cried, tossing her arms aloft like a withered 
Cassandra. “ He was the light of our eyes! He was our darling, our 
sunshine, our pride! He was as good as an angel. He never told a 
lie in his life. Everybodylovedhim! At this hour yesterday his laugh 
made music in the house, and our hearts leaped for joy to hear it. 
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“We shall never hear that voice again—never, never more, till we 
hear it in heaven! He is dead. He is dead, and the blessed Virgin 
has him in her care. But his murderer lives. Oh Dyo, hear it! Hear 
it, oh blessed mother of God! Hear it, thou blessed Saint Stefano! 
Overtake him with your vengeance! Let his tongue wither, and his 
eyes melt away in blood. Let his hands and feet rot upon his body ! 
Let his flesh drop piecemeal from his bones! Let him die unconfessed 
and unabsolved, and give him over to the everlasting fire !” 

“No stranger is allowed to pass, Signore,” said the dragoon, inter- 
posing his body between the Englishman and the door. 

But Hugh Girdlestone had only to open his pocket-book and show a 
certain slip of paper signed by the Chief of Police. It was a magical 
document, and admitted him to all kinds of forbidden places. He went 
in. In the outer room, or shop, he found some eight or ten persons 
assembled, apparently relatives and friends of the family ; in a dark- 
ened room beyond, the body of a young child laid out upon a narrow 
pallet, strewn with immortelles and set round with lighted candles. The 
father, a sickly-looking man, with eyes red and swollen from weeping, 
was sitting upon a low stool, in a farther corner of the room, his elbows 
resting upon his knees, and his chin upon his hands, smoking drearily. 
The mother lay crouched on the floor beside the bed, in a stupor of 
misery. 

Hugh Girdlestone apologized for his intrusion with a word or two of 
explanation and sympathy. The woman never stirred. The man took 
his pipe from his mouth, rose respectfully, and replied to such questions 
as his visitor thought fit to put to him. 

The child’s name, he said, was Stefano—Stefanino, they used to call 
him. He was their only child, and would have been eleven years of 
age in the course of a few more days. He was a particularly good 
boy, and as clever as he was good. He was a great favorite with the 
Padre Lorenzo, of whom the Signore had doubtless heard. This Padre 
Lorenzo had taken an especial affection for the little Stefanino, and had 
himself prepared the boy for his first communion. And he took it only 
yesterday morning —took it at the church of Il Gest, at the hands of 
Monsignore di Montalto. It was along ceremony. There were six 
hundred children present, and their Stefanino was among the last who 
went up. When it was over they came home and dined, and after 
dinner they went for a walk on the Monte Pincio. Coming back they 
hired a vettura, for the child was very tired ; and as soon as they 
reached home his mother gave him a cup of soup and a piece of bread 
and put him to bed. This was about half-past six o'clock. A little 
later in the evening, perhaps about a quarter past seven— he and his 
wife and his wife’s mother went over to see a neighbour in the Via 
Fiumaria, close by. They left the child asleep. They had often left 
him so before, especially on Sunday evenings, and no harm had come 
of it. The wife of the shoemaker who occupied the floor had prom- 
ised to listen if he should wake or call for anything ; and she was a 
good soul, and had children of her own. Lddene, they stayed out 
somewhat late—later than usual, for the neighbor in the Via Fiumaria 
had her married daughter spending the evening with her, and they 
stayed gossiping till past ten o’clock. Then they came home. The 
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shoemaker and his family were gone to bed ; but the house-door was 
left, as usual, on the latch, and the matches and candle were in their 
accustomed corner in the passage. So they lit the candle and fastened 
the door, and stole in very softly; for little Stefanino was a light 
sleeper, and apt to lie awake for hours if accidently aroused. However, 
this time, although the grandmother stumbled over the sca/dino on first 
going into the room, he never turned or stirred. He slept in a little 
crib beside their own bed, and after a few minutes they went to look at 
him. He was very pale ; but then he had gone through a day of great 
fatigue and excitement, and was unusually tired. They never dreamed, 
at first sight, that all was not well with him. It was his mother 
who discovered it. She first saw that no breath parted his dear lips — 
she first touched his cheek, and found it cold. 

When he reached this point in his narrative the poor baker fairly 
broke down, and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Eccolo, Signore,” he sobbed. “ He was our only little one.” 

“ He is with God,” said Hugh Girdlestone. 

He could think of nothing else to say. He was nota religious man. 
He was, on the contrary, a worldly, a careless, perhaps even a some- 
what hard man ; and he had no words of ready comfort and sympathy 
at command. But he was moved, and his emotion showed itself in his 
voice. 

“ Alas! God did not want him so much as we wanted him,” was the 
naive reply. 

The mother, who till now had lain huddled on the floor, apparently 
unconscious of all that was going forward, here suddenly lifted up her 
head. 

“The good God and our blessed Lady had him always,” she said, 
hoarsely. ‘“ He was in their hands from the hour when I brought him 
into the world, and he is no more theirs in heaven than he was theirs 
on earth. But they did not call him from us. It is not God but man 
who has bereaved us, and left us desolate. Behold !” 

And with this she rose to her feet, turned down the sheet, and un- 
covered the wound —just such a tiny puncture, with just such a ghastly 
halo spreading round it, as Hugh Girdlestone had awful cause to re- 
member. 

He could not bear to look upon it. He shuddered and turned his 
face aside. 

“Ts there —is there any one whom you suspect ?” he faltered. 

“No one.” 

“ Have you an enemy ?” 

The baker shook his head. 

“T think not,” he replied. “I am at peace with all my neighbors.” 

“Was no one seen to enter the house in your absence ?” 

“No one, Signore.” 

“ Did the shoemaker’s wife hear no sound ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“ And you have been robbed of nothing ?” 

“Not the value of a guattrino.” 

The Englishman’s heart sank within him. He felt profoundly dis- 
couraged. The double mystery seemed doubly impenetrable, and his 
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double task doubly hopeless. He turned again to the little bed, and 
took one long, last look at the waxen figure with its folded hands and 
funeral chaplets. 

“ What is this ?” he asked, pointing to a white silk scarf fringed with 
gold, which lay folded across the feet of the corpse. 

The mother snatched it up and covered it with passionate kisses. 

“It is the scarf he wore yesterday when he went up to take his first 
communion,” she replied. ‘The Padre Lorenzo gave it to him. Alas! 
alas! how beautiful he looked, dressed in all his best, with new buckles 
in his shoes and this scarf tied over one shoulder! ‘The little angels 
painted over the altar did not look more beautiful!” 

“The Padre Lorenzo!” repeated Hugh Girdlestone. “ He taught 
the child, you say, and loved him. Does he know this?” 

“ Yes, he knows it.” 

It was the man whoreplied: The woman had sunk down again upon 
the floor, and hidden her face. 

“ Has he been to see you since?” 

“He sent a priest this morning to pray for the repose of our little 
one’s soul !” 

“ Humph !” 

Tommaseo’s quick Italian ear detected the shade of disapproval in 
his visitor’s voice. 

“The Padre Lorenzo is a saint,” he said, eagerly. “All Rome flocks 
to hear him preach.” 

“ Where is he to be found, amico ?” 

“ At the convent of the Gesuiti, close by.” 

“So !—a Jesuit ?” 

“A Jesuit, Signore ; so eloquent, so learned, so holy, and yet so 
young—so young! A holier man does not live. Though his body 
still walks upon earth, his soul already lives in heaven.” 

“T should like to see him,” mused the Englishman. “He might 
suggest something —these Jesuits are keen and far-sighted; at all 
events, it is worth the effort. I will go round to the Gesuiti, amico, to 
hear if your padre can help us.” 

“Our blessed Lady and all the saints reward you, dear Signore!” 
exclaimed the poor father, humbly attempting to kiss the hand which 
Hugh Girdlestone extended to him at parting. 

But the Englishman snatched it hastily away. 

“ Nay, nay,” he said, roughly, “I have my own motive—my own 
wrong. No thanks—no thanks!” 

And with a quick gesture, half deprecation, half farewell, he was 

one. 

. Vast, sombre, dimly lighted, splendid with precious marbles and rich 
famous altar-pieces, the church of Il Gest wore that day an aspect 
of even gloomier grandeur than usual. Before the chapel of Saint 
Ignazio, a considerable crowd was assembled. All were listening de- 
voutly ; the dropping of a pin might have been heard among them. 
There had been no service. There was no music. No perfume of 
incense iingered on the air. It was simply a week-day discourse that 
was in process of delivery, and the preacher was Padre Lorenzo. 

As Hugh Girdlestone went up the steps and lifted the heavy leathern 
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portiere, he suddenly remembered how, on that other fatal morning of 
the thirteenth of February last, he had paused upon those very steps, 
listening to the chanting, and half-disposed to enter. Why had he not 
followed that impulse? He could not tell. Why need the coincidence 
startle him now? He could not tell that, either. It was but a coinci- 
dence, common-place and natural enough — and yet it troubled him. 

He went in. 

The chapel was small and held but few seats, and the crowd spread 
far out into the body of the church, so that the new comer had to take 
up his position on the outskirts of the congregation. From this place 
he could hear, but not see, the preacher. Finding it impossible, how- 
ever, to work his way nearer, without disturbing others, he contented 
himself with listening. 

The voice of the preacher was low and clear, and sounded like the 
voice of a young man ; but it rose every now and then to a higher key, 
and that higher key jarred somewhat harshly upon the ear. ‘The sub- 
ject of his discourse was death. He held it up to his hearers from 
every point of view—as a terror, as a reward, as a punishment ; as a 
hope beside which all other hopes were but as the shadews of shadows. 
He compared the last moments of the just man with those of the sin- 
ner. He showed under what circumstances death was robbed of its 
sting, and the grave of its victory. To the soldier falling on the field, 
to the martyr consuming at the stake, death was glory ; to the sick and 
the heart-broken it was peace ; to the philosopher, infinite knowledge ; to 
the poor, infinite wealth; to all faithful Christians, joy everlasting. 
Happy, he said, were they who died young, for they had not lived to 
accumulate the full burden of human sin; happier still they who died 
penitent, since for them was reserved the special mercy of Heaven. 

“But what,” he said —and here his voice rose to a strange pitch of 
tremulous exaltation — “but what shall we say to this event which is 
to-day on every man’s tongue? What shall we say to the death of this 
little child—this little child who but yesterday partook of his first 
communion in this very church, and whose fate is even now moving all 
hearts to indignation and pity? Was ever pity so mistaken? Was 
ever death so happily timed? In the first bloom of his innocence, in 
the very moment of his solemn reception into the bosom of our holy 
Church sinless, consecrated, absolved, he passed, pure as an angel, into 
the presence of his Maker. Had he lived but one day longer, he had 
been less pure. Had he lived to his full term of years, who shall say 
with what crimes his soul might not have been blackened? He might 
have lived to become a heretic, an atheist, a blasphemer. He might 
have died with all his sins upon his head, an outcast upon earth, and 
an outcast from Heaven! Who then shall dare to pity him? Which 
among us shall not envy him? Has he not gone from earth to heaven, 
clothed in a wedding garment, like a guest to the banquet of the saints? 
Has he not gone with the chaplet on his brow, the ring upon his finger, 
the perfume of the incense yet clinging to his hair, the wine of Christ 
yet fresh upon his lips? Silence, then, oh ye of little faith! Why 
grieve that another voice is given to the heavenly choir? Why lament 
that another martyr is added to the noble army of the Lord? Let us 
rejoice rather than weep. Let our requiems be changed for songs of 
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praise and thanksgiving. Shall we pity him that he is beyond the 
the reach of sorrow? Shall we shudder at the fate that has given him 
to paradise? Shall we even dare to curse the hand that sent him 
thither? May not that very hand have been consecrated to the task? 
— have been guided by the finger of God?— have been inspired by a 
strength . . . a wisdom . . . no murderer; but a priest . . . a priest 
of the tabernacle .. . it was the voice of God... a voice from 
heaven... saying... ” 

He faltered — became inarticulate — stopped. 

A sudden confusion fell upon the congregation ; a sudden murmur 
rose and filled the church. In an instant, all were moving, speaking, 
gesticulating. In an instant Hugh Girdlestone was pushing his way 
towards the chapel. 

And the preacher? Tall, slender, wild-eyed, looking utterly helpless 
and bewildered, he stood before his hearers, unable, as it seemed, to 
speak or think. He looked quite young— about twenty-eight, or it 
might be thirty, years of age — but worn and haggard, as one that had 
prayed and fasted overmuch. Seeing Hugh Girdlestone push through 
the crowd and stand suddenly before him, he shrank back like a hunt- 
ed creature, and began to tremble violently. 

“ At last! at last!” gasped the Englishman. “Confess it, murderer, 
confess it, before I strike you dead with my own hands!” 

The priest put his hand to his head. His lips moved, but no utter- 
ance came. 

“Do you know who I am?” continued Hugh, in a deep, hoarse voice 
that trembled with hatred. “Do you know who I am? I am the hus- 
band of Ethel Girdlestone — that Ethel Girdlestone who used to come 
to this very church to confess to you — to you, who slew her in her bed 
as you yesterday slew a little child that loved you. Devil! I remem- 
ber you now. Why did I not suspect you sooner?” ° 

“Hush!” said a grave voice in his ear. ‘“ Does the signore forget in 
whose house we are?” 

It was another priest of the order, who had just come upon the 
scene. 

“T forget nothing,” replied the Englishman. “ Bear witness, all pres- 
ent, that I charge this man with murder!” 

The new comer turned to the congregation. 

“ And bear witness, all present,” he added solemnly, with uplifted 
hand, “that the Padre Lorenzo is responsible for neither his words nor 
his deeds. He is mad.” 

* * * * * * * * 

And so it was. Young, eloquent, learned, an impassioned orator, 
and one of the most brilliant ornaments of his order, the Padre Loren- 
zo had for more than two years betrayed occasional symptoms of in- 
sanity. He had committed some few extravagances'from time to time, 
and had broken down once or twice in a discourse ; but it had never 
been supposed that his eccentricity had danger in it. Of the murder 
of Ethel Girdlestone no one had ever for one moment dreamed that he 
was guilty. With the instinctive cunning of madness he had kept his 
first secret well. But he could not keep the second. Having ventured 
on the perilous subject he betrayed himself. From that hour he be- 
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came a raving maniac, and disappeared forever from the world. By 
what motive his distempered brain had been moved to the commission 
of these crimes, and where he had obtained the long slender dagger, 
scarcely thicker than a needle, with which they were perpetrated, were 
secrets never discovered ; but it was thought by some of those who 
knew him best, that he had slain the child to save his soul from possi- 
ble sin and send him straight to heaven. As for Ethel Girdlestone, it 
was probable that he had murdered her for some similar motive — most 
likely to preserve her against danger of perversion by a heretic hus- 
band. 

Hugh Girdlestone lives, famous and prosperous, learned in the law, 
and not unlikely, it is said, to attain the woolsack by-and-by. But he 
lives a solitary life, and the gloom that fell upon his youth overshadows 
all his prosperity. He will never marry again. 








The Galaxy. 
JUVENILE THEATRICALS. 


Tue other day I saw the words “Idiot of the Heath,” flaming on a 
Bowery play-bill. What reminiscences it called up! That play wasa 
prodigious favorite with us boys of twenty-odd years ago, and we never 
tired of spouting its thrilling passages. Boys adore the supernatural 
beings who gleam above the foot-lights, as the French conscript adored 
Napoleon. Augustus, in Leech’s picture, being consulted regarding a 
profession, pronounced in favor of a career at Astley’s. He had a 
vaulting ambition worthy of boyhood. 

At school we mimicked, with voices not yet changed, the deep tones 
of the tragedian, and strove to compass, with brief legs, his majestically 
dragging stride. We rehearsed the Tent and Quarrel Scene in the 
Reader. We cried to each other, “ Villain, stand off!” or, “Thus I 
defy thee!” We stabbed ourselves with daggers of lath betwixt body 
and arm. When some one called “What, ho! who waits there?” We 
answered, “My lord, the carriage waits.” We closed in mortal strife 
of hockeys, with the three-stroke or five-stroke. We pitilessly doomed 
each other to “rot i’ the lowest dungeon,” or to be “flung from yon 
battlement, e’en to the castle-moat.” We said “ sirrah,” and “ yon cai- 
tiff,” in every three sentences, rocked on our legs to show emotion, shut 

26 
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and opened our fingers rapidly to show passion, called girl “gyirl,” and 
revenge “arrarevenge”—in fact, essayed all that was done on the 
boards themselves. 

An English magazinist lately sketched a juvenile theatre, whose per- 
formance he professed to find amusing, but which to me seemed much 
too fine to be funny ; and as for the properties —bah! they no more 
resemble those of what / call boys’ theatres than Wallack’s mirtfors 
and tapestry and lace and velvet costumes resemble the carts and skins 
and wine lees of Thespis and Susarion. Juvenile theatricals with older 
people building and decorating the brilliant stage is one thing ; but a 
genuine boys’ theatre is quite another. Custom and necessity, in our 
time, had fixed upon a vacant store-room or a cellar as the proper field 
of operations ; and when, as was sometimes the case, conscientious 
scruples against theatric exhibitions troubled the floors above, we called 
the affair “a museum ;” the cellar, “an audience-room ;” the tickets, 
“cards of admission.” These compromises were satisfactory. 

A part of the company was selecied for strength and prowess, lest 
(as from some mysterious reason usually happened) it should be be- 
sieged and attacked, either by the audience or outsiders, in the midst 
of a performance. Astor-place riots were common with us. Others 
were chosen for skill in dancing the sailor’s hornpipe, in playing the 
tambourine and castanets, or in performing hand-springs and similar 
gymnastic feats, which last were great favorites, and were generally es- 
sayed on the spot by most of the audience. Others, again, were en- 
rolled for talent (like Mr. W. J. Florence’s) in memorizing plays, or 
literary ability in adapting them. Others, because the paternal premi- 
ses were eligible for the stage. Others, the happy owners of real swords 
and pistols, or military hats—Mr. Crummles’s “real pump and two 
real wash tubs” would have entitled him to admission. 

My own histrionic career (for a previous engagement as curtain- 
hoister cannot honorably count) began in the Palo Alto Theatre, lo- 
cated, by favor of Mr. Charles Carter, Jr., in a spacious shed or store- 
room in the rear of the house of Mr. Charles Carter. Mr. Charles 
Carter, Jr., only stipulated that the company, during this occupation, 
should do his domestic errands and tasks, which, being the rule of the 
profession, was readily agreed to. I remember that for many days 
there was a chaotic confusion of preparation—barrels and boxes moved, 
candles arranged, swords borrowed, cast clothes cut up and patched 
into odd stage dresses, benches built ; and while hammer and axe and 
saw were going, every mother’s son was yelling, singing, dancing, or 
fighting, the parts rehearsing, the dust flying, and Babel everywhere. 
I don't suppose a boy’s theatre would succeed otherwise. 

It was a fine theatre when finished. For the audience there were 
three tiers of boxes and a pit. The seats in the pit were exactly the 
height of a butter-firkin ; and behind them rose the “boxes,” bench 
above bench, the heads of the uppermost spectators being wrapped in 
cobwebs and scraping the beams. The stage, as in all private theatri- 
cals, was on a level with the pit. The curtains, the wings (three on each 
side), and the flat, were of new green cambric, cheapened at a bar- 
gain, and sewed by our own fair hands—for, “ by George, no girls, I 
say,” was the word of ambition with us boys, who were (then) fearful 
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woman-haters. All the walls were whitewashed and clean ; but white- 
wash was voted so unprofessional that we covered it up with huge yel- 
low theatre-posters, purloined at great personal risks from the barbers’ 
shops, where, in those days, they used to hang in pleasant harmony of 
color upon the green screens, for customers to look at. 

At the footlights were candles, and these were also tastefully be- 
stowed around the theatre. The stage-floor was, unfortunately, of brick. 
To avoid hurting ourselves, therefore, when we “ fell,” at the back of 
the stage we laid a straw mattress, covered with a carpet; and when- 
ever an actor was killed (and I promise you our plays were sanguin- 
ary,) it was legitimate for him to stagger back and fall on the mattress. 
To this day, whenever I see Brignoli in the opera look despairingly 
about for a soft spot to go down upon, it calls up the Palo Alto. Bob 
Arnold drew thunders of applause from the audience by his bold and 
enviable death-falls on the bricks. 

The capacity of the theatre was for sixty boys, and for that number 
tickets were sold. These latter were of green card, with “ Admit the 
Bearer ” written thereon by the fairest penman, and a marvellously com- 
plicated scroll, with many hieroglyphics, occupied all superfluous space. 
These private marks and numerous secret catches were designed to 
avoid counterfeiting. A notice warned the public against speculators, 
and even against pickpockets ; and it was “respectfully suggested that 
the free list is entirely suspended.” I have forgotten the price of the 
tickets, but have no doubt it was very reasonable, as we were then on 
a gold basis. 

Half an hour before the time announced for opening the door, the 
sixty ticket-holders kicked at it so furiously that, after many expostula- 
tions and useless thrashings, the manager yielded, and the audience 
pouring pell-mell into the theatre, filled it, and instantly began a furious 
stamping. There were cat-calls, whistling with two fingers, with three 
fingers, with four fingers, cries of disapprobation at delay, and threats 
of vengeance. There were successful imitations of every domestic ani- 
mal. Accordingly, the manager came before the curtain and requested 
that cries of “ hist the rag” and “ physic!” and all personal controver- 
sies in the pit should cease. 

We always gave a generous programme at the Palo Alto — six plays 
and interludes at least ; and, as we cut out all love-passages and stuff 
of that sort, they became as crowded with action as Charles Reed’s 
novels. 

The first play was “ Lafitte, the Pirate of the Gulf.” It was a terri- 
ble affair, full of nautical language, incident, and hand-to-hand conflict. 
“ Ship ahoy!” would cry a voice, feigning to be aloft. “Where away?” 
“Three points on the starboard bow” —the invariable answer. With- 
out more ado, the ships approached, boarders were called, and a gory 
combat of cutlasses followed. In the last scene, as you remember, 
Lafitte engages the American captain. It was an immortal struggle — 
Lafitte, fierce in corked eyebrows, with a tarpaulin slanting at an angle 
of forty-five degrees on his head, and a pea-jacket several sizes too 
large ; the American captain in roomy white duck trowsers, and (agree- 
ably to the navy regulations) the national flag around his waist. They 
began by circling about each other, uttering many strongly-aspirated 
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“ah’s,” “ ha-ha’s,” and other guttural and pectoral sounds, with mutual 
congratulations that at last they had “met thee.” Then the American, 
after vainly struggling to bring to bear a rusty sword of his own length, 
dropped it in despair and went in for a wrestle, amid thunders of ap- 
plause. But the unappreciative Lafitte, drawing a pistol concealed in 
his pea-jacket pocket, shot the American, who, thereupon, by several 
artful, premonitory staggers, gained the mattress, and fell, rigid as a 
poker, in style worthy of Kirby, with the American flag around him. 
Everybody else being dead, and tarpaulins, with their owners, lying 
loose all over the stage, the pirate advanced to the footlights, made a 
farewell speech, and, bound to follow the fashion, thrust a knife fiercely 
between his arm and body, and tumbled sideways upon the heap of his 
victims. 

On this fine tableau the curtain stuck; and Lafitte, amid derisive 
laughter, was reluctantly forced to come to life and haul it down, at the 
same time cuffing the ears of the young attendant. 

Between the first two pieces there was more impatience. Contemp- 
tuous laughter baffied the manager’s appeals for order. The usual ex- 
pedients of pretending to ring up the curtain, and shouting in a loud 
voice “clear the stage,” had been used up, when a lucky diversion hap- 
pened in the discovery by the audience of some of Mrs. Carter’s jam- 
pots and jellies, in which great havoc was made. In this scuffle, the 
spigot of a cask of maple molasses was unhappily displaced, and its 
entire contents trickled upon the floor. 

The second play was founded on the career of a noted highwayman. 
Its great feature was, of course, another sword contest, this time in the 
favorite stroke of two up and one down, varied with an occasional 
thrust. When the strokes had become so regular that the audience 
kept time with their feet, the robber pierced his antagonist, who, crying 
“T shall be revenged,” and lifting up one hand (as we always did before 
falling) gave up the ghost, and put out two footlights in his fall. After 
that we had “the Drunkard, a moral drama,” and I don’t know what 
other pieces, and hornpipes and highland flings between. 

I saw Lafitte last winter, after many years of separation. We met in 
Broome street, and I at once observed in him a certain mobile and 
muscular look about the mouth which is characteristic of actors. He 
offered me a theatre pass, with a half-smile as if perceiving it recalled 
old times, and told me that he and the American captain were to play 
that night at the Isthmian, in the tragedy of “Hamlet.” His words 
were “to play knife and fork,” which I at first supposed to allude to 
the banquet; but it proved to mean the rds of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. This pair were all of the Palo Alto company that re- 
mained faithful to the buskin. 
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A NICE CORRESPONDENT! 





“ The glow and the glory are plighted 
To darkness, for evening is come ; 
The lamp in Glebe Cottage is lighted, 
The birds and the sheep-bells are dumb ; 
I’m alone, at my casement, for Pappy 
Is summon’d to dinner at Kew ; 
I’m alone, my dear Fred, but I’m happy,— 
I’m thinking of you. 


“T wish you were here ; were I duller 
Than dull, you’d be dearer than dear,— 
I am dress’d in your favorite color,— 
Dear Fred, how I wish you were here! 
I am wearing my lazuli necklace, 
The necklace you fastened askew! 
Was there ever so rude or so reckless 
A darling as you. 


“T want you to come and pass sentence 

On two or three books with a plot: 

Of course you know ‘Janet’s Repentanee :’ 
I’m reading Sir Waverley Scott, 

The story of Edgar and Lucy,— 
How thrilling, romantic, and true! 

The Master,—his bride was a goosey,— 

Reminds me of you. 


“ To-day, in my ride, I’ve been crowning 
The Beacon whose magic still lures, 
For up there you discoursed about Browning,— 
That stupid old Browning of yours: 
His verve and his vogue are alarming, 
I’m anxious to give him his due ; 
But, Fred, he’s not nearly so charming 
A poet as you. 


“ T have heard how you shot at the Beeches, 
I saw how you rode Chanticleer, 
I have read the reports of your speeches, 
And echo’d the echoing cheer : 
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There’s a whisper of hearts you are breaking,— 
I envy their owners. I do! 

Small marvel that fashion is making 

Her idol of you. 











“ Alas for the world, and its dearly 
Bought triumph, and fugitive bliss ; 
Sometimes I half wish I was merely 
A plain or a penniless Miss : 
But, perhaps, one is best with a measure 
Of pelf ; and I’m not sorry, too, 
That I’m pretty, because it’s a pleasure, 
My dearest, to you. 























“ Your whim is for frolic and fashion, 

Your taste is for letters and art ;— 

This rhyme is the common-place passion 
That glows in a fond woman’s heart: 

Put it by in a dainty deposit 
For relics,—we all have a few! 

Some day, love, they’ll print it, because it 

Was written to you.” 








Anthony Trollope. 
PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
F PHINEAS DISCUSSED. 


Lapy Laura KEennepy heard two accounts of her friend’s speech,— 
and both from men who had been present. Her husband was in his 
place in accordance with his constant practice, and Lord Brentford 
had been seated, perhaps unfortunately, in the peers’ gallery. 
“ And you think it was a failure?” Lady Laura said to her husband. 
“Tt certainly was not a success. There was nothing particular about 
it. There was a good deal of jt you could hardly hear.” 
After that she got the morning newspapers, and turned with great 
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interest to the'report. Phineas Finn had been, as it were, adopted by 
her as her own political offspring,—or at any rate as her political god- 
child. She had made promises on his behalf to various personages of 
high political standing,—to her father, to Mr. Monk, to the Duke of 
St. Bungay, and even to Mr. Mildmay himself. She had thoroughly 
intended that Phineas Finn should be a political success from the first ; 
and, since her marriage, she had, I think, been more intent upon it 
than before. Perhaps there was a feeling on her part that having 
wronged him in one way, she would repay him in another. She had 
become so eager for his success,—for a while corning to conceal her 
feeling,—that her husband had unconsciously begun to entertain a 
dislike to her eagerness. We know how quickly women arrive at an 
understanding of the feelings of those with whom they live, and now, 
on that very occasion, Lady Laura perceived that her husband did not 
take in good part her anxiety on behalf of her friend. She saw that 
it was so as she turned over the newspaper looking for the report of 
the speech. It was given in six lines, and at the end of it there was 
an intimation,—expressed in the shape of advice,—that the young 
orator had better speak more slowly if he wished to be efficacious either 
with the House or with the country. 

“ He seems to have been cheered a good deal,” said Lady Laura. 

“ All members are cheered at their first speech,” said Mr. Kennedy. 

“T’ve no doubt he’ll do well yet,” said Lady Laura. 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Kennedy. Then he turned to his news- 
paper, and did not take his eyes off it as long as his wife remained 
with him. 

Later in the day Lady Laura saw her father, and Miss Effingham 
was with her at the time. ‘Lord Brentford said something which indi- 
cated that he had heard the debate on the previous evening, and Lady 
Laura instantly began to ask him about Phineas. 

“The less said the better,” was the Earl’s reply. 

“Do you mean that it wasso bad as that?” asked Lady Laura. 

“It was not very bad at first ;—though indeed nobody could say it 
was very good. But he got himself into a mess about the police and 
the magistrates before he had done, and nothing but the kindly feeling 
always shown to a figst effort saved him from being coughed down.” 
Lady Laura had not a word more to say about Phineas to her father ; 
but, womanlike, she resolved that she would not abandon him. How 
many first failures in the world have been the precursors of ultimate 
success? “Mildmay will lose his bill,” said the Earl, sorrowfully. 
“There does not seem to be a doubt about that.” 

“ And what will you all do?” asked Lady Laura. 

“ We must go to the country, I suppose,” said the Earl. 

“What’s the use? You can’t have a more liberal House than you 
have now,” said Lady Laura. 

“We may have one less liberal,—or rather less radical,—with fewer 
men to support Mr. Turnbull. I do not see what else we can do, 
They say that there are no less than twenty-seven men on our side. of 
the House who will either vote with Turnbull against us, or will de- 
cline to vote at all.” 

“Every one of them ought to lose his seat,” said Lady Laura. 
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“ But what can we do? How is the Queen’s Government to be 
carried on?” We all know the sad earnestness which impressed it- 
self on the Earl’s brow as he asked these momentous questions. “I 
don’t suppose that Mr. Turnbull can form a Ministry.” 

“With Mr. Daubeny as whipper-in, perhaps he might,” said Lady 
Laura. 

“ And will Mr. Finn lose his seat?” asked Violet Effingham.” 

“ Most probably,” said the Earl. “He only got it by an accident.” 

“You must find him a seat somewhere in England,” said Violet. 

“That might be difficult,” said the Earl, who then left the room. 

The two women remained together for some quarter of an hour be- 
fore they spoke again. Then Lady Laura said something about her 
brother. “If there be a dissolution, I hope Oswald will stand for 
Loughton.” Loughton was a borough close to Saulsby, in which, as 
regarded its polical interests, Lord Brentford was supposed to have 
considerable influence. To this Violet said nothing. “It is quite 
time,” continued Lady Laura, “that old Mr. Standish should give way. 
He has had the seat for twenty-five years, and has never done anything, 
and he seldom goes to the House now.” 

“ He is not your uncle, is he?” 

“No; heis papa’s cousin ; but he is ever so much older than papa ;— 
nearly eighty, I believe.” 

“Would not that be just the place for Mr. Finn?” said Violet. 

Then Lady Laura became very serious. “Oswald would of course 
have a better right to it than anybody else.” 

“But would Lord Chiltern go into Parliament? I have heard him 
declare that he would not.” 

“If we could get papa to ask him. I think he would change his 
mind,” said Lady Laura. 

There was again silence for a few moments, after which Violet re- 
turned to the original subject of their conversation. “It would be a 
thousand pities that Mr. Finn should be turned out into the cold. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“T, for one, should be very sorry.” 

“So should I,—and the more so from what Lord Brentford says 
about his not speaking well last night. I don’t,think that it is very 
much of an accomplishment for a gentleman to speak well. Mr. 
Turnbull, I suppose, speaks well ; and they say that that horrid man, 
Mr. Bonteen, can talk by the hour together. I don’t think that it 
shows a man to be clever at all. But I believe Mr. Finn would do it, 
if he set his mind to it, and I shall think it a great shame if they turn 
him out. 

“Tt would depend very much, I suppose, on Lord Tulla.” 

“TI don’t know anything about Lord Tulla,” said Violet ; “but I’m 
quite sure that he might have Loughton, if we manage it properly. 
Of course Lord Chiltern should have it if he wants it, but I don't 
think he will stand in Mr. Finn’s way.” 

“I’m afraid it’s out of the question,” said Lady Laura, gravely. 
“ Papa thinks so much about the borough.” The reader will remem- 
ber that both Lord Brentford and his daughter were thorough reform- 
ers! The use of a little borough of his own, however, is a convenience 
to a great peer. 
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“ Those difficult things have always to be talked of for a long while, 
and then they become easy,” said Violet. “I believe if you were 
to propose to Mr. Kennedy to give all his property to the Church 
Missionaries and emigrate to New Zealand, he’d begin to consider it 
seriously after a time.” 

“T shall not try, at any rate.” 

“Because you don’t want to go to New Zealand ;— but you might 
try about Loughton for poor Mr. Finn.” 

“ Violet,” said Lady Laura, after a moment’s pause ;—and she spoke 
sharply ; “ Violet, I believe you are in love with Mr. Finn.” 

“That’s just like you, Laura.” 

“T never made such an accusation against you before, or against 
anybody else that I can remember. But I do begin to believe that you 
are in love with Mr. Finn.” 

“ Why shouldn’t I be in love with him, if I like?” 

“T say nothing about that ;— only he has not got a penny.” 

“ But I have, my dear.” 

“ And I doubt whether you have any reason for supposing that he is 
in love with you.” 

“ That would be my affair, my dear.” 

“Then you are in love with him?” 

“ That is my affair also.” 

Lady Laura shrugged her shoulders. “Of course it is; and if you 
tell me to hold my tongue, of course I will do so. If you ask me 
whether I think it a good match, of course I must say I do not.” 

“T don’t tell you to hold your tongue, and I don’t ask you what you 
think about the match. You are quite welcome to talk as much about 
me as you please ;— but as to Mr. Phineas Finn, you have no business 
to think anything.” 

“T shouldn’t talk to anybody but yourself.” 

“T am growing to be quite indifferent as to what people say. Lady 
Baldock asked me the other day whether I was going to throw myself 
away on Mr. Laurence Fitzgibbon.” 

“No!” 

“Indeed she did.” 

“ And what did you answer?” 

“T told her that it was not quite settled; but that as I had only 
spoken to him once during the last two years, and then for not more 
than half a minute, and as I wasn’t sure whether I knew him by sight, 
and as I had reason to suppose he didn’t know my name, there might, 
perhaps, be a delay of a week or two before the thing came off. Then 
she flounced out of the room.” . 

“ But what made her ask about Mr. Fitzgibbon?” 

“Somebody had been hoaxing her. I am beginning to think that 
Augusta does it for her private amusement. If so, I shall think more 
highly of my dear cousin than I have hitherto done. But, Laura, as 
you have made a similar accusation against me, and as I cannot get 
out of it with you as I do with my aunt, I must ask you to hear my 
protestation. I am not in love with Mr. Phineas Finn. Heaven 
help me ;—as far as I can tell, I am not in love with any one, and never 
shall be.” Lady Laura looked pleased. “Do you know,” continued 
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Violet, “that I think I could be in love with Mr. Phineas- Finn, if I 
could be in love with anybody.” Then Lady Laura looked displeased. 
“In the first place, he is a gentleman,” Violet continued. “Then he is a 
man of spirit. And then he has not too much spirit ;— not that kind 
of spirit which makes some men think that they are the finest things 
going. His manners are perfect ;— not Chesterfieldian, and yet never 
offensive. He never browbeats any one, and never toadies any one. 
He knows how to live easily with men of all ranks, without any appear- 
ance of claiming a special status for himself. If he were made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to-morrow, I believe he would settle down into 
the place of the first subject in the land without arrogance, and without 
false shame.” 

“ You are his eulogist with a vengeance.” 

“T am his eulogist ; but I am not in love with him. If he were to 
ask me to be his wife to-morrow, I should be distressed, and should 
refuse him. If he were to marry my dearest friend in the world, I 
should tell him to kiss me and be my brother. As to Mr. Phineas 
Finn,—those are my sentiments.” 

“What you say is very odd.” 

“Why odd?” 

“Simply because mine are the same.” 

“Are they the same? I once thought, Laura, that you did love 
him ;—that you meant to be his wife.” 

Lady Laura sat for a while without making any reply to this. She 
sat with her elbow on the table and with her face leaning on her hand,— 
thinking how far it would tend to her comfort if she spoke in true con- 
fidence. Violet during the time never took her eyes from her friend’s 
face, but remained silent as though waiting for an answer. She had 
been very explicit as to her feelings. Would Laura Kennedy be 
equally explicit? She was too clever to forget that such plainness 
of speech would be, must be more difficult to Lady Laura than to her- 
self. Lady Laura was a married woman ; but she felt that her friend 
would have been wrong to search for secrets, unless she were ready to 
tell her own. It was probably some such feeling which made Lady 
Laura speak at last. 

“So I did, nearly ” said Lady Laura; “very nearly. You told 
me just now that you had money, and could therefore do as you pleased. 
I had no money, and could not do as I pleased.” 

“ And you told me also that I had no reason for thinking that he 
cared for me.” 

“Did 1? Well;—I suppose you have no reason. He did care for 
me. He did love me.” 

“ He told you so?” 

“ Yes,—he told me so.” 

“ And how did you answer him?” 

“T had that very morning become engaged to Mr. Kennedy, That 
was my answer.” 

“ And what did he say when you told him?” 

“I do not know. I cannot remember. But he behaved very well.” 

“ And now,—if he were to love me, you would grudge me his love?” 

“Not for that reason,—not if I know myself. Oh no! I would not 
be so selfish as that.” 
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“ For what reason then?” 

“Because I look upon it as written in heaven that you are to be 
Oswald’s wife.” 

“ Heaven’s writings then are false,” said Violet, getting up and walk- 
ing away. 

In the meantime Phineas was very wretched at home. When he 
reached his lodgings after leaving the House,—after his short conver- 
sation with Mr. Monk,—he tried to comfort himself with what that 
gentleman had said to him. For a while, while he was walking, there 
had been some comfort in Mr. Monk’s words. Mr. Monk had much 
experience, and doubtless knew what he was saying,—and there might 
yet be hope. But all this hope faded away when Phineas was in his 
own rooms. There came upon him, as he looked around them, an idea 
that he had no business to be in Parliament, that he was an impostor, 
that he was going about the world under false pretences, and that he 
would never set himself aright, even unto himself, till he had gone 
through some terrible act of humiliation. He had been a cheat even 
to Mr. Quintus Slide of the Banner, in accepting an invitation to come 
among them. He had been a cheat to Lady Laura, in that he had 
induced her to think that he was fit to live with her. He was a cheat 
to Violet Effingham, in assuming that he was capable of making him- 
self agreeable to her. He was a cheat to Lord Chiltern when riding 
his horses, and pretending to be a proper associate for a man of for- 
tune. Why,—what was his income? What his birth? What his 
proper position? And now he had got the reward which all cheats 
deserve. Then he went to bed, and as he lay there, he thought of 
Mary Flood Jones. Had he plighted his troth to Mary, and then 
have worked like a slave under Mr. Low’s aupices,—he would not 
have been a cheat. 

It seemed to him that he had hardly been asleep when the girl came 
into his room in the morning. “ Sir,” said she, “there’s that gentle- 
man there.” 

“What gentleman?” 

“The old gentleman.” 

Then Phineas knew that Mr. Clarkson was in his sitting-room, and 
that he would not leave it till he had seen the owner of the room. 
Nay,— Phineas was pretty sure that Mr. Clarkson would come into 
the bedroom, if he were kept long waiting. “D—n the old gentle- 
man,” said Phineas in his wrath ;—and the maid-servant heard him 
say so. 

In about twenty minutes he went out into the sitting-room, with his 
slippers on and in his dressing-gown. Suffering under the circumstances 
of such an emergency, how is any man to go through the work of 
dressing and washing with proper exactness? As to the prayers which 
he said on that morning, I think that no question should be asked. 
He came out with a black cloud on his brow, and with his mind half 
made up to kick Mr. Clarkson out of the room. Mr. Clarkson, when 
he saw him, moved his chin round within his white cravat, as was a 
custom with him, and put his thumb and forefinger on his lips, and 
then shook his head. 

“Very bad, Mr. Finn ; very bad indeed ; very bad, ain’t it?” 
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“You coming here in this way at all times in the day is very bad,” 
said Phineas. 

“ And where would you have me go? Would you like to see me 
down in the lobby of the House?” 

“To tell you the truth, Mr. Clarkson, I don’t want to see you any- 
where.” 

“ Ah; yes; I daresay! And that’s what you call honest, being a 
Parliament gent! You had my money, and then you tell me you don’t 
want to see me any more!” 

“T have not had your money,” said Phineas. 

“ But let me tell you,” continued Mr. Clarkson, “that I want to-see 
you ;—and shall go on seeing you till the money is paid.” 

“T’ve not had any of your money,” said Phineas. 

Mr. Clarkson again twitched his chin about on the top of his cravat 
and smiled. “Mr. Finn,” said he, showing the bill, “is that your 
name?” 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“Then I want my money.” 

“T have no money to give you.” 

“Do be punctual, now. Why ain’t you punctual? I’d do anything 
for you if you were punctual. I would indeed.” Mr. Clarkson, as he 
said this, sat down in the chair which had been placed for our hero’s 
breakfast, and cutting a slice off the loaf, began to butter it with great 
composure. 

“Mr. Clarkson,” said Phineas, “I cannot ask you to breakfast here. 
I am engaged.” 

“T’ll just take a bit of bread and butter all the same,” said Clark- 
son. “Where do you get your butter? NowI could tell you a wo- 
man w’d give it you cheaper and a deal better than this. This is all 
lard. Shall I send her to you.” 

“No,” said Phineas. There was no tea ready, and therefore Mr. 
Clarkson emptied the milk into a cup and drank it. “ After this,” 
said Phineas, “I must beg, Mr. Clarkson, that you will never come to 
my room any more. I shall not be at home to you.” 

“The lobby of the House is the same thing to me,” said Mr. Clark- 
son. “They know me there well. I wish you’d be punctual, and 
then we’d be the best of friends.” After that Mr. Clarkson, having fin- 
ished his bread and butter, took his leave. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE SECOND READING IS CARRIED. 


Tue debate on the bill was prolonged during the whole of that week. 
Lord Brentford, who loved his seat in the Cabinet and the glory of 
being a Minister, better even than he loved his borough, had taken a 
gloomy estimate when he spoke of twenty-seven defaulters, and of the 
bill as certainly lost. Men who were better able than he to make 
estimates,—the Bonteens and Fitzgibbons on each side of the House, 
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and above all, the RatJers and Robys, produced lists from day to day 
which varied now by three names in one direction, then by two in 
another, and which fluctuated at last by units only. They all con- 
curred in declaring that it would be a very near division. A great 
effort was made to close the debate on the Friday, but it failed, and 
the full tide of speech was carried on till the following Monday. On 
that morning Phineas heard Mr. Ratler declare at the club that, as 
far as his judgment went, the division at that moment was a fair sub- 
ject for a bet. “There are two men doubtful in the House,” said Mr. 
Ratler, “and if one votes on one side and one on the other, or if 
neither vote at all, it will be a tie.” Mr. Roby, however, the whip 
on the other side, was quite sure that one at least of these gentlemen 
would go into his lobby, and that the other would not go into Mr. Ratler’s 
lobby. I am inclined to think that the town was generally inclined 
to put more confidence in the accuracy of Mr. Roby than in that of 
Mr. Ratler ; and among betting men there certainly was a point given 
by those who backed the Conservatives. The odds, however, were 
lost, for on the division the numbers in the two lobbies were equal, 
and the Speaker gave his casting vote in favour of the Government. 
The bill was read a second time, and was lost, as a matter of course, 
in reference to any subsequent action. Mr. Roby declared that even 
Mr. Mildmay could not go on with nothing but Speaker’s vote to 
support him. Mr. Mildmay had no doubt felt that he could not go on 
with his bill from the moment in which Mr. Turnbull had declared his 
opposition ; but he could not with propriety withdraw it in deference 
to Mr. Turnbull’s opinion. 

During the week Phineas had had his hands sufficiently full. Twice 
he had gone to the potted peas inquiry ; but he had been at the office 
of the People’s Banner more often than that. Bunce had been very 
resolute in his determination to bring an action against the police for 
false imprisonment, even though he spent every shilling of his savings 
in doing so. And when his wife, in the presence of Phineas, begged 
that bygones might be bygones, reminding him that spilt milk could 
not be recovered, he called her a mean-spirited woman. Then Mrs. 
Bunce wept a flood of tears, and told her favourite lodger that for her 
all comfort in this world was:over. “ Drat the reformers, I say. And 
I wish there was no Parliament ; soI do. What’s the use of all the 
voting, when it means nothing but dry bread and cross words?” Phin- 
eas by no means encouraged his landlord in his litigious spirit, advising 
him rather to keep his money in his pocket, and leave the fighting of 
the battle to the columns of the Banner,—which would fight it, at any 
rate, with economy. But Bunce, though he delighted in the Banner, 
and showed an unfortunate readiness to sit at the feet of Mr. Quintus 
Slide, would have his action at law ;—in which resolution Mr. Slide 
did, I fear, encourage him behind the back of his better friend, Phineas 
Finn. 

Phineas went with Bunce to Mr. Low’s chambers, —for Mr. Low had 
’ in some way become acquainted with the law-stationer’s journeyman,— 
and there some very good advice was given. “ Have you asked your- 
self what is your object, Mr. Bunce?” said Mr. Low. Mr. Bunce de- 
clared that he had asked himself that question, and had answered it. 
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His object was redress. “In the shape of compensation to yourself,” 
suggested Mr. Low. No; Mr. Bunce would not admit that he person- 
ally required any compensation. The redress wanted was punishment 
to the man. “Is it for vengeance?” asked Mr. Low. No; it was 
not for vengeance, Mr. Bunce declared. “It ought not to be,” contin- 
ued Mr. Low; “ because, though you think that the man exceeded in 
his duty, you must feel that he was doing so through no personal ill-will 
to yourself.” 

“What I want is, to have the fellows kept in their proper places,” 
said Mr. Bunce. 

“ Exactly ; —and therefore these things, when they occur, are men- 
tioned in the press and in Parliament,— and the attention of a Secre- 
tary of State is called to them. Thank God, we don’t have very much 
of that kind of thing in England.” 

“ Maybe we shall have more if we don’t look to it,” said Bunce 
stoutly. 

“We always are looking to it,” said Mr. Low ;—“ looking to it 
very carefully. But I don’t think anything is to be done in that way 
by indictment against a single man, whose conduct has been already 
approved by the magistrates. If you want notoriety, Mr. Bunce, and 
don’t mind what you pay for it ; or have got anybody else to pay for 
it ; then indeed 4 

“ There ain’t nobody to pay for it,” said Bunce, waxing angry. 

“Then I certainly should not pay for it myself if I were you,” said 
Mr. Low. 

But Bunce was not to be counselled out of his intention. When he 
was out in the square with Phineas he expressed great anger against 
Mr. Low. “He don’t know what patriotism means,” said the law 
scrivener. “ And then he talks to me about notoriety! It has always 
been the same way with ’em. If a man shows a spark of public feeling, 
it’s all hambition. I don’t want no notoriety. I wants to earn my 
bread peaceable, and to be let alone when I’m about my own business. 
I pays rates for the police to look after rogues, not to haul folks about 
and lock ’em up for days and nights, who is a doing what they has a 
legal right to do.” After that, Bunce went to his attorney, to the great 
detriment of the business at the stationer’s shop, and Phineas visited 
the office of the People’s Banner. There he wrote a leading article 
about Bunce’s case, for which he was in due time to be paid a guinea. 
After all, the People’s Banner might do more for him in this way than 
ever would be done by Parliament. Mr. Slide, however, and another 
gentleman at the Banner office, much older than Mr. Slide, who an- 
nounced himself as the actual editor, were anxious that Phineas should 
rid himself of his heterodox political resolutions about the ballot. It 
was not that they cared much about his own opinions; and when 
Phineas attempted to argue with the editor on the merits of the ballot, 
the editor put him down very shortly. “We go in for it, Mr. Finn,” he 
said. If Mr. Finn would go in for it too, the editor seemed to think 
that Mr. Finn might make himself very useful at the Bdnner office. 
Phineas stoutly maintained that this was impossible,— and was there- 
fore driven to confine his articles in the service of the people to those 
open subjects on which his opinions agreed with those of the People’s 
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Banner. This was his second article, and the editor seemed to think 
that, backward as he was about the ballot, he was too useful an aid to 
be thrown aside. A member of Parliament is not now all that he was 
once, but still there is a prestige in the letters affixed to his name which 
makes him loom larger in the eyes of the world than other men, Get 
into Parliament, if it be but for the borough of Loughshane, and the 
People’s Banners all round will be glad of your assistance, as will also 
companies limited and unlimited to a very marvelous extent. Phineas 
wrote his article and promised to look in again, and so they went on. 
Mr. Quintus Slide coptimged,to assure him that a “horgan” was indis- 
pensable to him, and Phirieas_ began to accomodate his ears to the 
sound which had at first<been.‘so disagreeable. He found that his 
acquaintance, Mr. Slide, had ideas of his own as to getting into the 
*Ouse at some future time. ~-“I_always look upon the ’ Ouse as my 
oyster, and ’ere’s my sword,” said Mr,Slide, brandishing an old quill 
pen. “And I feel that if once thene |. could get along. I do in- 
deed. What is ita man wants? It’s ohlypluck,— that he shouldn’t 
funk because a ’undred other men are dooking | nal Then Phineas 
asked him whether he had any idea dra ber ituency, to which Mr, 
_ Slide replied that he had no absolutely formed intention. Many 
boroughs, however, would doubiless be set free from aristocratic in- 
fluence by the redistribution of seats which must take place, as Mr. Slide 
declared, at any rate in the next session. Then he named the borough 
of Loughton ; and Phineas Finn, thinking of Saulsby, thinking of the 
Earl, thinking of Lady Laura, and thinking of Violet, walked away 
disgusted. Would it not be better that the quiet town, clustering close 
round the walls of Saulsby, should remain as it was, than that it should 
be polluted by the presence of Mr. Quintus Slide? 

On the last day of the debate, at a few moments before four o’clock, 
Phineas encountered another terrible misfortune. He had been at the 
potted peas since twelve, and had on this occasion charged two or three 
commissariat officers very tightly with questions respecting cabbages 
and potatoes, and had asked whether the officers on board a certain 
ship did not always eat preserved asparagus while the men had not 
even a bean. I fear that he had been put up to this business by Mr. 
Quintus Slide, and that he made himself nasty. There was, how- 
ever, so much nastiness of the kind going, that his little effort made no 
great difference. The conservative members of the Committee, on 
whose side of the House the inquiry had originated, did not scruple to 
lay all manner of charges to officers whom, were they themselves in 
power, they would be bound to support and would support with all their 
energies. About a quarter before four the members of the Committee 
had dismissed their last witness for the day, being desirous of not 
losing their chance of seats on so important an occasion, and hurried 
down into the lobby,—so that they might enter the House before 
prayers. Phineas here was button-holed by Barrington Erle, who said 
something to him as to the approaching division. ‘They were standing 
in front of the door of the House, almost in the middle of the lobby, 
with a crowd of members around them,—on a spot which, as frequenters 
know, is hallowed ground, and must not be trodden by strangers. He 
was in the act of answering Erle, when he was touched on the arm, and 
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on turning round, saw Mr. Clarkson. “ About that little bill, Mr. Finn,” 
said the horrible man, turning his chin round over his white cravat. “They 
always tell me at your lodgings that you ain’t at home.” By this time 
a policeman was explaining to Mr. Clarkson with gentle violence that 
he must not stand there,— that he must go aside into one of the corn- 
ers. “I know all that,” said Mr. Clarkson, retreating. “Of course I 
do. But what is a man to do when a gent won't see him at home?” 
Mr. Clarkson stood aside in his corner quietly, giving the policeman 
no occasion for further action against him ; but in retreating he spoke 
loud, and there was a lull of voices around, and twenty members at 
least had heard what had been said. Phineas Finn no doubt had his 
privilege, but Mr. Clarkson was determined that the privilege should 
avail him as little as possible. 

It was very hard. The real offender, the Lord of the Treasury, the 
peer’s son, with a thousand a year paid by the country, was not treated 
with this cruel persecution. Phineas had in truth never taken a farth- 
ing from any one but his father ; and though doubtless he owed some- 
thing at this moment, he had no creditor of his own that was even 
angry with him. As the world goes he was a clear man,— but for this 
debt of his friend Fitzgibbon. He left Barrington Erle in the lobby, . 
and hurried into the House, blushing up to the eyes. He looked for 
Fitzgibbon in his place, but the Lord of the Treasury was not as yet 
there. Doubtless he would be there for the division, and Phineas re- 
solved that he would speak a bit of his mind before he let his friend 
out of his sight. 

There were some great speeches made on that evening. Mr. Gres- 
ham delivered an oration of which men said that it would be known in 
England as long as there were any words remaining of English elo- 
quence. In it he taunted Mr. Turnbull with being a recreant to the 
people, of whom he called himself so often the champion. But Mr. 
Turnbull was not in the least moved. Mr. Gresham knew well enough 
that Mr. Turnbull was not to be moved by any words ;— but the words 
were not the less telling to the House and to the country. Men, who 
heard it said that Mr. Gresham forgot himself in that speech, forgot 
his party, forgot his strategy, forgot his long-drawn schemes,—even his 
love of applause, and thought only of his cause. Mr. Daubeny re- 
plied to him with equal genius, and with equal skill,—if not with equal 
heart. Mr. Gresham had asked for the approbation of all present 
and of all future reformers. Mr. Daubeny denied him both,—the one 
because he would not succeed, and the other because he would not 
have deserved success. Then Mr. Mildmay made his reply, getting 
up at about three o'clock, and uttered a prayer,—a futile prayer,— 
that this his last work on behalf of his countrymen might be success- 
ful. His bill was read a second time, as I have said before, in obe- 
dience to the casting vote of the Speaker,—but a majority such as 
that was tantamount to a defeat. 

There was, of course, on that night no declaration as to what minis- 
ters would do. Without a meeting of the Cabinet, and without some 
further consideration, though each might know that the bill would be 
withdrawn, they could not say in what way they would act. But late 
as was the hour, there were many words on the subject before mem- 
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bers were in their beds. Mr. Turnbull and Mr. Monk left the House 
together, and perhaps no two gentlemen in it had in former sessions 
been more in the habit of walking home arm-in-arm and discussing 
what each had heard and what each had said in that assembly. Lat- 
terly these two men had gone strangely asunder in their paths,— 
very strangely for men who had for years walked so closely together. 
And this separation had been marked by violent words spoken against 
each other,— by violent words, at least, spoken against him in office 
by the one who had never contaminated his hands by the Queen’s 
shilling. And yet, on such an occasion as this, they were able to walk 
away from the House arm-in-arm, and did not fly at each other’s throat 
by the way. 

“ Singular enough, is it not,” said Mr. Turnbull, “that the thing 
should have been so close?” 

“Very odd,” said Mr. Monk ; “but men have said that it would be 
so all the week.” 

“Gresham was very fine,” said Mr. Turnbull. 

“Very fine, indeed. I never have heard anything like it before.” 

“ Daubeny was very powerful too,” said Mr. Turnbull. 

“Yes ;—no doubt. The occasion was great, and he answered to 
the spur. But Gresham’s was the speech of the debate.” 

“Well ;—yes ; perhaps it was,” said Mr. Turnbull, who was think- 
ing of his own flight the other night, and who among his special friends 
had been much praised for what he had then done. But of course 
he made no allusion to his own doings,—or to those of Mr. Monk. 
In this way they conversed for some twenty minutes, till they parted ; 
but neither of them interrogated the other as to what either might be 
called upon to do in consequence of the division which had just been 
effected. They might still be intimate friends, but the days of confi- 
dence between them were passed. 

Phineas ied seen Laurence Fitzgibbon enter the House,—which he 
did quite lafe in the night, so as to be in time for the division. No 
doubt he had dined in the House, and had been all the evening in the 
library,—or in the smoking-room. When Mr. Mildmay was on his 
legs making his reply, Fitzgibbon had sauntered in, not choosing to 
wait till he might be rung up by the bell at the last moment. Phineas 
was near him as they passed by the tellers, near him in the lobby, and 
near him again as they all passed back into the House. But at the 
last moment he thought that he would miss his prey. In the crowd as 
they left the House he failed to get his hand upon his friend’s shoulder. 
But he hurried down the members’ passage, and just at the gate lead- 
ing out into Westminster Hall he overtook Fitzgibbon walking arm-in- 
arm with Barrington Erle. 

“ Laurence,” he said, taking hold of his countryman with a decided 
grasp, “I want to speak to you for a moment, if you please.” 

“Speak away,” said Laurence. Then Phineas, looking up into his 
face, knew very well that he had been — what the world calls, dining. 

Phineas remembered at the moment that Barrington Erle had been 
close to him when the odious money-lender had touched his arm and 
made his inquiry about that “little bill.” He much wished to make 
Erle understand that the debt was not his own,—that he was not in 
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the hands of usurers in reference to his own concerns. But there was 
a feeling within him that he still,—even still,—owed something to his 
friendship to Fitzgibbon. “Just give me your arm, and come on with 
me for a minute,” said Phineas. “ Erle will excuse us.” 

“Oh, blazes!” said Laurence, what is it you’re after? I aint’t good 
at private conferences at three in the morning. We’re all out, and 
isn’t that enough for ye.” 

“T have been dreadfully annoyed to-night,” said Phineas, “and I 
wished to speak to you about it.” 

“ Bedad, Finn, my boy, and there are a good many of us are an- 
noyed ;—eh, Barrington?” 

Phineas perceived clearly that though Fitzgibbon had been dining, 
there was as much of cunning in all this as of wine, and he was de- 
termined not to submit to such unlimited ill-usage. “My annoyance 
comes from your friend, Mr. Clarkson, who had the impudence to ad- 
dress me in the lobby of the House.” 

“ And serve you right, too, Finn, my boy. Why the devil did you 
sport your oak to him? He has told me all about it. There aint such 
a patient little fellow as Clarkson anywhere, if you'll only let him have 
his own way. He'll look in, as he calls it, three times a week for a 
whole season, and do nothing further. Of course he don’t like to be 
locked out.” 

“Is that the gentleman with whom the police interfered in the 
lobby?” Erle inquired. 

“ A confounded bill discounter to whom our friend here has intro- 
duced me,—for his own purposes,” said Phineas. 

“ A very gentleman-like fellow,” said Laurence. “ Barrington knows 
him, I daresay. Look here, Finn, my boy, take my advice. Ask him 
to breakfast, and let him understand that the house will always be 
open to him.” After this Laurence Fitzgibbon and Barrington Erle 
got into a cab together, and were driven away. e 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
A CABINET MEETING, 


AND now will the Muses assist me while I sing an altogether new 
song? On the Tuesday the Cabinet met at the First Lord’s official 
residence in Downing Street, and I will attempt to describe what, 
according to the bewildered brain of a poor fictionist, was said or 
might have been said, what was done or might have been done, on so 
august an occasion. 

The poor fictionist very frequently finds himself to have been wrong 
in his description of things in general, and is told so roughly by the 
critics, and tenderly by the friends of his bosom. He is moved to 
tell of things of which he omits to learn the nature before he tells of 
them,—as should be done by a strictly honest fictionist. He catches 
salmon in October ; or shoots his partridges in March. His dahlias 
bloom in June, and his birds sing in the autumn. He opens the opera- 
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houses before Easter, and makes Parliament sit on a Wednesday even- 
ing. And then those terrible meshes of the Law! How is a fiction- 
ist, in these excited days, to create the needed biting interest without 
legal difficulties ; and how again is he to steer his little bark clear of 
so many rocks,—when the rocks and the shoals have been purposely 
arranged to make the taking of a pilot on board a necessity? As to 
those law meshes, a benevolent pilot will, indeed, now and again give 
a poor fictionist a helping hand,—not used, however, generally, with 
much disgretion. But from whom is any assistance to come in the 
august matter of a Cabinet assembly? There can be no such assist- 
ance. Noman can tell aught but they who will tell nothing. But 
then, again, there is this safety, that let the story be ever so mistold,— 
let the fiction be ever so far removed from the truth, no critic short of 
a Cabinet Minister himself can convict the narrator of error. 

It was a large dingy room, covered with a Turkey carpet, and con- 
taining a dark polished mahogany dinner-table, on very heavy carved 
legs, which an old messenger was preparing at two o’clock in the day 
for the use of her Majesty’s Ministers. The table would have been 
large enough for fourteen guests, and along the side further from the 
fire there were placed some six heavy chairs, good comfortable chairs, 
stuffed at the back as well as the seat,—but on the side nearer to the 
fire the chairs were placed irregularly ; and there were four armchairs, 
—two on one side and two on the other. There were four windows to 
the room, which looked on to St. James’s Park, and the curtains of 
the windows were dark and heavy,—as became the gravity of the pur- 
poses to which that chamber was appropriated. In old days it had 
been the dining-room of one Prime Minister after another. To Pitt 
it had been the abode of his own familiar prandial Penates, and Lord 
Liverpool had been dull there among his dull friends for long year 
after year. The Ministers of the present day find it more convenient 
to live in private homes, and, indeed, not unfrequently carry their Cabi- 
nets with them. But, under Mr. Mildmay’s rule, the meetings were 
generally held in the old room at the official residence. Thrice cid 
the aged messenger move each armchair, now a little this way and now 
a little that, and then look at them as though something of the ten- 
dency of the coming meeting might depend on the comfort of its 
leading members. If Mr. Mildmay should find himself to be quite 
comfortable, so that he could hear what was said without a struggle to 
his ear, and see his colleagues faces clearly, and feel the fire without 
burning his shins, it might be possible that he would not insist upon 
resigning. If this were so, how important was the work now confided 
to the hands of that aged messenger! When his anxious eyes had 
glanced round the room some half a dozen times, when he had touched 
each curtain, laid his hand upon every chair, and dusted certain pa- 
pers which lay upon a side-table,—and which had been lying there for 
two years, and at which no one ever looked or would look,—he gently 
crept away and ensconced himself in an easy-chair not far from the 
door of the chamber. For it might be necessary to stop the attempt 
of a rash intruder on those secret counsels. 

Very shortly there was heard the ring of various voices in the pas- 
sages, the voices of men speaking pleasantly, the voices of men with 
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whom it seemed, from their tone, that things were doing well in the 
world. And then a cluster of four or five gentlemen entered the room. 
At first sight they seemed to be as ordinary gentlemen as you shall 
meet anywhere about Pall Mall on an afternoon. There was nothing 
about their outward appearance of the august wiggery of state craft, 
nothing of the ponderous dignity of ministerial position. ‘That little 
man in the square-cut coat,— we may almost call it a shooting-coat,— 
swinging an umbrella and wearing no gloves, is no less a person than 
the Lord Chancellor,— Lord Weazeling,— who made a hundred thous- 
and pounds as Attorney-General, and is supposed to be the best law- 
yer of his age. He is fifty, but he looks to be hardly over forty, and 
one might take him to be, from his appearance,— perhaps a clerk in 
the War Office, well-to-do, and popular among his brother-clerks. Im- 
mediately with. him is Sir Harry Coldfoot, also a lawyer by profession, 
though he has never practised. He has been in the House for nearly 
thirty years, and is now at the Home Office. He is a stout, healthy, 
grey-haired gentleman, who certainly does not wear the cares of office 
on his face. Perhaps, however, no minister gets more bullied than he 
by the press, and men say that he will be very willing to give up to some 
political enemy the control of the police, and the onerous duty of 
judging in all criminal appeals. Behind these come our friend Mr. 
Monk, young Lord Cantrip from the colonies next door, than whom no 
smarter young peer now does honour to our hereditary legislature, and 
Sir Marmaduke Morecombe, the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter. Why Sir Marmaduke has always been placed in Mr. Mildmay’s 
Cabinets nobody ever knew. As Chancellor of the Duchy he has 
nothing to do,—and were there anything, he would not do it. He 
rarely speaks in the House, and then does not speak well. He isa 
handsome man, or would be but for an assumption of grandeur in the 
carriage of his eyes, giving to his face a character of pomposity which 
he himself well deserves. He was in the Guards when young, and has 
been in Parliament since he ceased to be young. It must be supposed 
that Mr. Mildmay has found something in him, for he has been included 
in three successive liberal Cabinets. He has probably the virtue of 
being true to Mr. Mildmay, and of being duly submissive to one whom 
he recognizes as his superior. 

Within two minutes afterwards the Duke followed, with Plantagenet 
Palliser. The Duke, as all the world knows, was the Duke of St. Bun- 
gay, the very front and head of the aristocratic old Whigs of the coun- 
try,—a man who has been thrice spoken of as Prime Minister, and 
who really might have filled the office had he not known himself to be 
unfit for it. The Duke has been consulted as to the making of Cabi- 
nets for the last five-and-thirty years, and is even now not an old man 
in appearance ;— a fussy, popular, clever, conscientious man, whose di- 
gestion has been too good to make politics a burden to him, but who 
has thought seriously about his country, and is one who will be sure to 
leave memoirs behind him. He was born in the semi-purple of minis- 
terial influences, and men say of him that he is honester than his uncle, 
who was Canning’s friend, but not so great a man as his grandfather, 
with whom Fox once quarrelled, and whom Burke loved. Plantagenet 
Palliser, himself the heir to a dukedom, was the young Chancellor of 
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the Exchequer, of whom some statesmen thought much as the rising 
star of the-age. If industry, rectitude of purpose, and a certain clear- 
ness of intellect may prevail, Planty Pall, as he is familiarly called, may 
become a great Minister. 

Then came Viscount Thrift by himself,— the first Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, with the whole weight of a new iron-clad fleet upon his shoulders. 
He has undertaken the herculean task of cleansing the dockyards,—and 
with it the lesser work of keeping afloat a navy that may be esteemed 
by his countrymen to be the best in the world. And he thinks that he 
will do both, if only Mr. Mildmay will not resign ;—an industrious, 
honest, self-denying nobleman, who works without ceasing from morn 
to night, and who hopes to rise in time to high things,—to the trans- 
lating of Homer, perhaps, and the wearing of the Garter. 

Close behind him there was a ruck of Ministers, with the much 
honoured grey-haired old Premier in the midst of them. There was 
Mr. Gresham, the Foreign Minister, said to be the greatest orator in 
Europe, on whose shoulders it was thought that the mantle of Mr. 
Mildmay would fall,—to be worn, however, quite otherwise than Mr. 
Mildmay had worn it. For Mr. Gresham is a man with no feelings for 
the past, void of historical association, hardly with memories,— living 
altogether for the future which he is anxious to fashion anew out of the 
vigour of his own brain. Whereas, with Mr. Mildmay, even his love 
of reform is an inherited passion for an old world Liberalism. And 
there was with them Mr. Legge Wilson, the brother of a peer, Secretary 
at War, a great scholar and a polished gentleman, very proud of his 
position as a Cabinet Minister, but conscious that he has hardly earned 
it by political work. And Lord Plinlimmon is with them, the Comp- 
troller of India,— of all working lords the most jaunty, the most pleas- 
ant, and the most popular, very good at taking chairs at dinners, and 
making becoming speeches at the shortest notice, a man apparentl 
very free and open in his ways of life,— but cautious enough in truth 
as to every step, knowing well how hard it is to climb and how easy to 
fall. Mr. Mildmay entered the room leaning on Lord Plinlimmon’s 
arm, and when he made his way up among the armchairs upon the 
rug before the fire, the others clustered around him with cheering 
looks and kindly questions. Then came the Privy Seal, our old 
friend Lord Brentford, last,— and I would say least, but that the 
words of no councillor could go for less in such an assemblage than 
will those of Sir Marmaduke Morecombe, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. 

Mr. Mildmay was soon seated in one of the armchairs, while Lord 
Plinlimmon leaned against the table close at his elbow. Mr. Gresham 
stood upright at the corner of the chimney-piece furthest from Mr. 
Mildmay, and Mr, Palliser at that nearest to him. The Duke took 
the armchair close at Mr. Mildmay’s lefthand. Lord Plinlimmon was, 
as I have said, leaning against the table, but the Lord Chancellor, who 
was next to him, sat upon it. Viscount Thrift and Mr. Monk occupied 
chairs on the further side of the table, near to Mr. Mildmay’s end, and 
Mr. Legge Wilson placed himself at the head of the table, thus joining 
them as it were into a body. The Home Secretary stood before the 
Lord Chancellor screening him from the fire, and the Chancellor of the 
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Duchy, after waiting for a few minutes as though in doubt, took one of 
the vacant armchairs. The young lord from the colonies stood a little 
behind the shoulders of his great friend from the Foreign office ; and the 
Privy Seal, after moving about for a while uneasily, took a chair behind 
the Chancellor of the Duchy. One armchair was thus left vacant, but 
there was no other comer. 

“Tt is not so bad as I thought it would be,” said the Duke, speak- 
ing aloud, but nevertheless addressing himself specially to his chief. 

“It was bad enough,” said Mr. Mildmay, laughing. 

“ Bad enough indeed,” said Sir Marmaduke Morecombe, without any 
laughter. 

“ And such a good bill lost,” said Lord Plinlimmon. “The worst 
of these failures is, that the same identical bill can never be brought in 
again.” 

“So that if the lost bill was best, the bill that will not be lost can 
only be second best,” said the Lord Chancellor. 

“1 certainly did think that after the debate before Easter we 
should not have come to shipwreck about the ballot,” said Mr. Mild- 
may. 

“It was brewing for us all along,” said Mr. Gresham, who then with 
a gesture of his hand and a pressure of his lips withheld words which 
he was nearly uttering, and which would not, probably, have been com- 
plimentary to Mr. Turnbull. As it was, he turned half round and said 
something to Lord Cantrip which was not audible to any one else in 
the room. It was worthy of note, however, that Mr. Turnbull’s name 
was not once mentioned aloud at that meeting. 

“T am afraid it was brewing all along,” said Sir Marmaduke More- 
combe gravely. 

“ Well, gentlemen, we must take it as we get it,” said Mr. Mildmay, 
still smiling. “And now we must consider what we shall do at once.” 
Then he paused as though expecting that counsel would come to him 
first from one colleague and then from another. But no such counsel 
came, and probably Mr. Mildmay did not in the least expect that it 
would come. 

“We cannot stay where we are, of course,” said the Duke. The 
Duke was privileged to say as much as that. But though every man in 
the room knew that it must be so, no one but the Duke would have 
said it, before Mr. Mildmay had spoken plainly himself. 

“No,” said Mr. Mildmay ; “ I suppose that we can hardly stay where 
we are. Probably none of us wish it, gentlemen.” Then he looked 
round upon his colleagues, and there came a sort of an assent, though 
there were no spoken words. The sound from Sir Marmaduke More- 
combe was louder then that from the others ;— but yet from him it was 
no more than an attesting grunt. “We have two things to consider,” 
continued Mr. Mildmay,— and though he spoke in a very low voice, 
every word was heard by all present,—* two things chiefly, that is ; the 
work of the country and the Queen’s comfort. I propose to see her 
Majesty this afternoon at five,— that is, in something less than two 
hours’ time, and I hope to be able to tell the House by seven what has 
taken place between her Majesty and me. My friend, his Grace, will 
do as much in the House of Lords. If you agree with me, gentlemen, 
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I will explain to the Queen that it is not for the welfare of the country 
that we should retain our places, and I will place your resignations and 
my own in her Majesty’s hands.” 

“ You will advise her Majesty to send for Lord De Terrier,” said Mr. 
Gresham. 

“ Certainly ;— there will be no other course open to me.” 

“Or to her,” said Mr. Gresham. To this remark from the rising 
Minister of the day, no word of reply was made ; but of those present 
in the room three or four of the most experienced servants of the 
Crown felt that Mr. Gresham had been imprudent. The Duke, who 
had ever been afraid of Mr. Gresham, told Mr. Palliser afterwards that 
such an observation should not have been made ; and Sir Henry Cold- 
foot pondered upon it uneasily, and Sir Marmaduke Morecombe asked 
Mr. Mildmay what he thought about it. “Times change so much, and 
with the times the feelings of men,” said Mr. Mildmay. But I doubt 
whether Sir Marmaduke quite understood him. 

There was silence in the room for a moment or two after Mr. Gresham 
had spoken, and then Mr. Mildmay again addressed his friends. “Of 
course it may be possible that my Lord De Terrier may foresee diffi- 
culties, or may find difficulties which will oblige him, either at once, or 
after an attempt has been made, to decline the task which her Majesty 
will probably commit to him. All of us, no doubt, know that the ar- 
rangement of a government is not the most easy task in the world; 
and that it is not made the more easy by an absence of a majority in 
the House of Commons.” 

“ He would dissolve, I presume,” said the Duke. 

“T should say so,” continued Mr. Mildmay. “But it may not im- 
probably come to pass that her Majesty will feel herself obliged to send 
again for some one or two of us, that we may tender to her Majesty 
the advice which we owe to her ;—for me, for instance, or for my 
friend the Duke. In sucha matter she would be much guided probably 
by what Lord De Terrier might have suggested to her. Should this 
be so, and should I be consulted, my present feeling is that we should 
resume our offices so that the necessary business of the session should 
be completed, and that we should then dissolve Parliament, and thus 
ascertain the opinion of the country. In such case, however, we should 
of course meet again.” 

“T quite think that the course proposed by Mr. Mildmay will be the 
best,” said the Duke, who had no doubt already discussed the matter 
with his friend the Prime Minister in private. No one else said a word 
either of argument or disagreement, and the Cabinet Council was 
broken up. ‘The old messenger, who had been asleep in his chair, stood 
up and bowed as the Ministers walked by him, and then went in and 
rearranged the chairs. 

“He has as much idea of giving up as you or I have,” said Lord 
Cantrip to his friend Mr. Gresham, as they walked arm in arm to- 
gether from the Treasury Chambers across St. James’s Park towards 
the clubs. 

“Tam not sure that he is not right,” said Mr. Gresham, 

“Do you mean for himself or for the country?” asked Lord 
C antrip. 
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“For his future fame. They who have abdicated and have clung to 
their abdication have always lost by it. Cincinnatus was brought back 
again, and Charles V. is felt to have been foolish. The peaches of re- 
tired ministers of which we hear so often have generally been cultivated 
in a constrained seclusion ;— or at least the world so believes.” They 
were talking probably of Mr. Mildmay, as to whom some of his col- 
leagues had thought it probable, knowing that he would now resign, 
that he would have to-day declared his intention of laying aside for ever 
the cares of office. 

Mr. Monk walked home alone, and as he went there was something 
of a feeling of disappointment at heart, which made him ask himself 
whether Mr. Turnbull might not have been right in rebuking him for 
joining the Government. But this, I think, was in no way due to Mr. 
Mildmay’s resignation, but rather to a conviction on Mr Monk’s part 
that he had contributed but little to his country’s welfare by sitting in 
Mr. Mildmay’s Cabinet. 


CHAPTER XXX, 
MR. KENNEDY’S LUCK. 


AFTER the holding of that Cabinet Council of which the author has 
dared to attempt a slight sketch in the last chapter, there were various 
visits made to the Queen, first by Mr. Mildmay, and then by Lord De 
Terrier, afterwards by Mr. Mildmay and the Duke together, and then 
again by Lord De Terrier ; and there were various explanations made 
to Parliament in each House, and rivals were very courteous to each 
other, promising assistance ;— and at the end of it the old men held 
their seats. The only change made was effected by the retirement of 
Sir Marmaduke Morecombe, who was raised to the peerage, and by the 
selection of — Mr. Kennedy to fill his place in the Cabinet. Mr. Ken- 
nedy during the late debate had made one of those speeches, few and 
far between, by which he had created for himself a Parliamentary repu- 
tation ; but, nevertheless, all men expressed their great surprise, and 
no one could quite understand why Mr. Kennedy had been made a 
Cabinet Minister. 

“It is impossible to say whether he is pleased. or not,” said Lady 
Laura, speaking of him to Phineas. “I am pleased, of course.” 

“ His ambition must be gratified,” said Phineas. 

“Tt would be, if he had any,” said Lady Laura. 

“T do not believe in a man lacking ambition.” 

“It is hard to say. There are men who by no means wear their 
hearts upon their sleeves, and my husband is one of them. He told 
me that it would be unbecoming in him to refuse, and that was all he 
said to me about it.” 

The old men held their seats, but they did so as it were only upon 
further trial. Mr. Mildmay took the course which he had indicated to 
his colleagues at the Cabinet meeting. Before all the explanations 
and journeyings were completed, April was over, and the much-needed 
Whitsuntide holidays were coming on. But little of the routine work 
of the session had been done ; and, as Mr. Mildmay told the House 
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more than once, the country would suffer were the Queen to dissolve 
Parliamént at this period of the year. The old Ministers would go on 
with the business of the country, Lord De Terrier with his followers 
having declined to take affairs into their hands; and at the close of 
the session, which should be made as short as possible, writs should be 
issued for new elections. This was Mr. Mildmay’s programme, and it 
was one of which no one dared to complain very loudly. 

Mr. Turnbull, indeed, did speak a word of caution. He told Mr. 
Mildmay that he had lost his bill, good in other respects, because he 
had refused to introduce the ballot into his measure. Let him promise 
to be wiser for the future, and to obey the manifested wishes of the 
country, and then all would be well with him. In answer to this, Mr. 
Mildmay declared that to the best of his power of reading the coun- 
try, his countrymen had manifested no such wish; and that if they 
did so, if by the fresh election it should be shown that the ballot was 
in truth desired, he would at once leave the execution of their wishes 
to abler and younger hands. Mr. Turnbull expressed himself perfect- 
ly satisfied with the Ministers’ answers, and said that the coming elec- 
tion would show whether he or Mr. Mildmay were right. 

Many men, and among them some of his colleagues, thought that 
Mr. Mildmay had been imprudent. “No man ought ever to pledge 
himself to anything,” said Sir Henry Coldfoot to the Duke ;— “that 
is, to anything unnecessary.” The Duke, who was very true to Mr. 
Mildmay, made no reply to this, but even he thought that his old 
friend had been betrayed into a promise too rapidly. But the pledge 
was given, and some people already began to make much of it. There 
appeared leader after leader in the People’s Banner urging the con- 
stituencies to take advantage of the Prime Minister’s words, and to 
show clearly at the hustings that they desired the ballot. “You had 
better come over to us, Mr. Finn; you had indeed,” said Mr. Slide. 
“Now's the time to do it, and show yourself a people’s friend. You'll 
have to do it sooner or later,— whether or no.. Come to us, and we'll 
be your horgan.” 

But in those days Phineas was something less in love with Mr. 
Quintus Slide than he had been at the time of the great debate, for he 
was becoming more and more closely connected with people who in 
their ways of living and modes of expression were very unlike Mr. 
Slide. ‘This advice was given to him about the end of May, and at 
that time Lord Chiltern was living with him in the lodgings in Great 
Marlborough Street. Miss Pouncefoot had temporarily vacated her 
rooms on the first. floor, and the Lord with the broken bones had 
condescended to occupy them. “I don’t know that I like having a 
Lord,” Bunce had said to his wife. “It'll soon come to you not liking 
anybody decent anywhere,” Mrs. Bunce had replied ; “but I shan’t 
ask any questions about it. When you're wasting so much time and 
money at your dirty law proceedings, it’s well that somebody should 
earn something at home.” 

There had been many discussions about the bringing of Lord Chil- 
tern up to London, in all of which Phineas had been concerned. 
Lord Brentford had thought that his son had better remain down at 
the Willingford Bull ; and although he said that the rooms were at 
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his son’s disposal should Lord Chiltern choose to come to London, 
still he said it in such a way that Phineas, who went down t6 Willing- 
ford, could not tell his friend that he would be made welcome in Port- 
man Square. “I think I shall leave those diggings altogether,” Lord 
Chiltern said to him. “ My father annoys me by everything he says 
and does, and I annoy him by saying and doing nothing.” Then 
there came an invitation to him from Lady Laura and Mr. Ken- 
nedy. Would he come to Grosvenor Place? Lady Laura pressed 
this very much, though in truth Mr. Kennedy had hardly done more 
than give a cold assent. But Lord Chiltern would not hear of it. 
“There is some reason for my going to my father’s house,” said he, 
“ though he and I are not the best friends in the world ; but there can 
be no reason for my going to the house of a man I dislike so much as 
I do Robert Kennedy.” The matter was settled in the manner told 
above. Miss Pouncefoot’s rooms were prepared for him at Mr. Bunce’s 
house, and Phineas Finn went down to Willingford and brought him 
up. “I’ve sold Bonebreaker,” he said,—“to a young fellow whose 
neck will certainly be the sacrifice if he attempts to ride him. I’d 
have given him to you, Phineas, only you wouldn’t have known what 
to do with him.” 

Lord Chiltern when he came up to London was still in bandages, 
though, as the surgeon said, his bones seemed to have been made to 
be broken and set again ; and his bandages of course were a sufficient 
excuse for his visiting the house neither of his father nor his brother- 
in-law. But Lady Laura went to him frequently, and thus became 
acquainted with our hero’s home and with Mrs. Bunce. And there 
were messages taken from Violet to the man in bandages, some of 
which lost nothing in the carrying. Once Lady Laura tried to make 
Violet think that it would be right, or rather not wrong, that they two 
should go together to Lord Chiltern’s rooms. 

“ And would you have me tell my aunt, or would you have me not 
tell her ?” Violet asked. 

“TI would have you do just as you pleased,” Lady Laura answered. 

“ So I shall,” Violet replied, “ but I will do nothing that I should 
be ashamed to tell any one. Your brother professes to be in love with 
me.” 

“He is in love with you,” said Lady Laura. “Even you do not 
pretend to doubt his faith.” 

“Very well. In those circumstances a girl should not go to a man’s 
rooms unless she means to consider herself as engaged to him, even 
with his sister ;—not though he had broken every bone in his skin. 
I know what I may do, Laura, and I know what I mayn’t; and I 
won’t be led either by you or by my aunt.” 

“ May I give him your love?” 

“No ;—because you'll give it in a wrong spirit. He knows well 
enough that I wish him well ;—but you may tell him that from me, if 
you please. He has from me all those wishes which one friend owes 
to another.” 

But there were other messages sent from Violet through Phineas 
Finn which she worded with more show of affection,—perhaps as 
much for the discomfort of Phineas as for the consolation of Lord 
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Chiltern. “Tell him to take care of himself,” said Violet, “and bid 
him not to have any more of those wild brutes that are not fit for any 
Christian to ride. Tell him that I say so. It’s a great thing to be 
brave ; but what’s the use of being foolhardy ?” 

The session was to be closed at the end of June, to the great dis- 
may of London tradesmen and of young ladies who had not been 
entirely successful in the early season. But before the old Parliament 
was closed, and the writs for the new election were despatched, there 
occurred an incident which was of very much importance to Phineas 
Finn. Near the end of June, when the remaining days of the session 
were numbered by three or four, he had been dining at Lord Brent- 
ford’s house in Portman Square in company with Mr. Kennedy. But 
Lady Laura had not been there. At this time he saw Lord Brentford 
not unfrequently, and there was always a word said about Lord Chil- 
tern. The father would ask how the son occupied himself, and Phineas 
would hope,—though hitherto he had hoped in vain,—that he would 
induce the Ear] to come and see Lord Chiltern. Lord Brentford could 
never be brought to that ; but it wa$ sufficiently evident that he would 
have done so, had he not been afraid to descend so far from the alti- 
tude of his paternal wrath. On this evening, at about eleven, Mr. 
Kennedy and Phineas left the house together, and walked from the 
Square through Orchard Street into Oxford Street. Here their ways 
parted, but Phineas crossed the road with Mr. Kennedy, as he was 
making some reply to a second invitation to Loughlinter. Phineas, 
considering what had been said before on the subject, thought that the 
invitation came late, and that it was not warmly worded. He had, 
therefore, declined it, and was in the act of declining it, when he 
crossed the road with Mr. Kennedy. In walking down Orchard Street 
from the Square he had seen two men standing in the shadow a few 
yards up a mews or small alley that was there, but had thought nothing 
of them. It was just that period of the year when there is hardly any 
of the darkness of night ; but at this moment there were symptoms of 
coming rain, and heavy drops began to fall ; and there were big clouds 
coming and going before the young moon. Mr. Kennedy had said 
that he would get a cab, but he had seen none as he crossed Oxford 
Street, and had put up his umbrella as he made his way towards Park 
Street. Phineas as he left him distinctly perceived the same two 
figures on the other side of Oxford Street, and then turning into the 
shadow of a butcher’s porch, he saw them cross the street in the wake 
of Mr. Kennedy. It was now raining in earnest, and the few passen- 
gers who were out were scudding away quickly, this way and that. 

It hardly occurred to Phineas to think that any danger was immi- 
nent to Mr. Kennedy from the men, but it did occur to him that he 
might as well take some notice of the matter. Phineas knew that 
Mr. Kennedy would make his way down Park Street, that being his 
usual route from Portman Square towards his own home, and knew 
also that he himself could again come across Mr. Kennedy’s track by 
going down North Audley Street to the corner of Grosvenor Square, 
and thence by Brook Street into Park Street. Without much thought, 
therefore, he went out of his own course down to the corner of the 
Square, hurrying his steps till he was running, and then ran along 
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Brook Street, thinking as he went of some special word that he might 
say to Mr. Kennedy as an excuse, should he again come across his 
late companion. He reached the corner of Park Street before that 
gentleman could have been there, unless he also had run; but just in 
time to see him as he was coming on,—and also to see in the dark 
glimmering of the slight uncertain moonlight that the two men were 
behind him. He retreated a step backwards in the corner, resolving 
that when Mr. Kennedy came up, they two would go on together ; for 
now it was clear that Mr. Kennedy was followed. But Mr. Kennedy 
did not reach the corner. When he was within two doors of it, one of 
the men had followed him up quickly, and had thrown something 
round his throat from behind him. Phineas understood well now that 
his friend was in the act of being garrotted, and that his instant assist- 
ance was needed. He rushed forward, and as the second ruffian had 
been close upon the footsteps of the first, there was almost instanta- 
neously a concourse of the four men. But there was no fight. The 
man who had already nearly succeeded in putting Mr. Kennedy on to 
his back, made no attempt to seiz® his prey when he found that so un- 
welcome an addition had joined the party, but instantly turned to fly. 
His companion was turning also, but Phineas was too quick for him, 
and having seized on to his collar, held to him with all his power. 
“ Dash it all,” said the man, “didn’t yer see as how I was a-hurrying 
up to help the gen’leman myself?” Phineas, however, hadn’t seen this, 
and held on gallantly, and in a couple of minutes’ the first ruffian was 
back again upon the spot in the custody of a policeman. “You've 
done it uncommon neat, sir,” said the policeman, complimenting 
Phineas upon his performance. “ Ifthe gen’leman aint none the worse 
for it, it'll have been a very pretty evening’s amusement.” Mr. Ken- 
nedy was now leaning against the railings, and hitherto had been un- 
able to declare whether he was really injured or not, and it was not 
till a second policeman came up that the hero of the night was at 
liberty to attend closely to his friend. 

Mr. Kennedy, when he was able to speak, declared that for a minute 
or two he had thought that his neck had been broken ; and he was not 
quite convinced till he found himself in his own house, that nothing 
more serious had really happened to him than certain bruises round 
his throat. The policeman was for a while anxious that at any rate 
Phineas should go with him to the police-office ; but at last consented 
to take the addresses of the two gentlemen. When he found that Mr. 
Kennedy was a member of Parliament, and that he was designated as 
Right Honourable, his respect for the garrotter became more great, and 
he began to feel that the night was indeed a night of great importance. 
He expressed unbounded admiration at Mr. Finn’s success in his own 
line, and made repeated promises that the men should be forthcoming 
on the morrow. Could acab be got? Of course acabcould be got. A 
cab was got, and within a quarter of an hour of the making of the attack, 
the two members of Parliament were on their way to Grosvenor Place. 

There was hardly a word spoken in the cab, for Mr. Kennedy was 
in pain. When, however, they reached the door in Grosvenor Place, 
Phineas wanted to go, and leave his friend with the servants, but this 
the Cabinet Minister would not allow. “Of course you must see my 
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wife,” he said. So they went upstairs into the drawing room, and then 
upon the stairs, by the lights of the house, Phineas could perceive that 
his companion’s face was bruised and black with dirt, and that his 
cravat was gone. 

“T have been garrotted,” said the Cabinet Minister to his wife. 

“ What?” 

“ Simply that ;—or should have been, if he had not been there. 
How he came there, God only knows.” 

The wife’s anxiety, and then her gratitude, need hardly be described, 
— nor the astonishment of the husband, which by no means decreased 
on reflection, at the opportune re-appearance in the nick of time of the 
man whom three minutes before the attack he had left in the act of go- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

“T had seen the men, and thought it best to run round by the corner 
of Grosvenor Square,” said Phineas. 

“ May God bless you,” said Lady Laura. 

“ Amen,” said the Cabinet Minister. 

“ T think he was born to be my friend,” said Lady Laura. 

The Cabinet Minister said nothing more that night. He was never 
given to much talking, and the little accident which had just occurred 
to him did not tend to make words easy to him. But he pressed our 
hero’s hand, and Lady Laura said that of course Phineas would come 
to them on the morrow. Phineas remarked that his first business rust 
be to go to the police-office, but he promised that he would come down 
to Grosvenor Place immediately afterwards. Then Lady Laura also 
pressed his hand, and looked —; she looked, I think, as though she 
thought that Phineas would only have done right had he repeated the 
offence which he had committed under the waterfall of Loughlinter. 

“ Garrotted!” said Lord Chiltern, when Phineas told him the story 
before they went to bed that night. He had been smoking, sipping 
brandy-and-water, and waiting for Finn’s return. “Robert Kennedy 
garrotted ! ” 

“ The fellow was in the act of doing it.” 

“ And you stopped him?” . 

“Yes —lI got there just in time. Wasn’t it lucky?” 

“ You ought to be garrotted yourself. I should have lent the man a 
hand had I been there.” 

“How can you say anything so horrible? But you are drinking too 
much, old fellow, and I shall lock the bottle up.” 

“Tf there were no one in London drank more than I do, the wine 
merchants would have a bad time of it. And so the new Cabinet 
Minister has been garrotted in the street. Of course I’m sorry for 
poor Laura’s sake.” 

“Luckily he’s not much the worse for it ;— only a little bruised.” 

“T wonder whether it’s on the cards he should be improved by it ; 
— worse, except in the way of being strangled, he could not be. How- 
ever, as he’s my brother-in-law, I’m obliged to you for rescuing him. 
Come, I'll go to bed. I must say, if he was to be garrotted I should 
like to have been there to see it.” That was the manner in which Lord 
Chiltern received the tidings of the terrible accident which had occurred 


to his near relative. 
(To be continued.) 
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DR. JOHNSON AT THE DERBY. 


( Hitherto unpublished in Boswell.) 
1780. AGE 71.] 


Tue next day I carried my revered friend to the Epsom Races, at 
which a new Prize was to be contended for, the struggle being called 
the Derby. I took care to drive thither early, so that Dr. JoHNSON 
might escape the ribaldries of the lower sort ; and I also took pains to 
obtain a good place for our vehicle, which was drawn up between two 
carriages of persons of quality, as appeared by the heraldic insignia. 
Pointing this out to him, he was not pleased, and said, “ Sir, you area 
fool. ‘That my carriage should be in juxtaposition with dukes, confers 
upon me neither personal dignity nor the right to address them. We 
came hither for pleasure, and I had rather have been brought nearer to 
those agreeable ladies.” I proposed to move. “Nay, Sir,” he said, 
“ that were greater folly than t’other.” Perceiving me dashed, he added, 
with his accustomed kindness, “ Never mind, Sir, we do not expect 
wisdom or knowledge of the world from a Scotchman.” The usual fry 
of gypsies, mendicants, and miserable instrumentalists gathered round 
us, and I ordered them away with more severity in my voice than was 
needful ; but I was anxious that he should not be disturbed. “Tut, 
let the creatures alone,” he said ; “they exist, and therefore it is for 
us to tolerate them. They were created for some purpose or other.” 
I ventured to urge that it was not his ordinary custom to favour the 
worthless. He replied, rolling his head, and laughing loudly. “I 
favour you, Sir.” It was impossible to be offended, so prompt was my 
revered friend’s wit. But he would allow me to be assaulted by no 
one else, for on one of our companions, a gentleman of merit, saying, 
“ You have handicapped Bozzy, Sir,” he replied, “ Sir, although in the 
open air I stickle not for the rule of the saloon, I admire neither the 
cant of the jockey, nor the familiarity of the clown.” So jealously he 
watched over the interests of those whom he loved. I ordered the 
servants to produce refreshments, of which I had provided a good store, 
and he was pleased to say that I had catered well ; yet his humorous 
nature and vast power of illustration immediately hurried him into 
satire. “What would one of your hungry Scotch ancestors say, Sir, 
could he see you devouring a pie of France, and washing it down with 
a wine of Germany?” I said that I hoped my ancestors had better 
food in Elysium, but he instantly rebuked my levity, and bade me not 
talk like a heathen. Then, his goodnature prompted him to add, 
“ But you are a small poet in your small way, Sir, and we must permit 
licence to such folk.” I represented that Drypen had written of Ely- 
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sium. “ Nay,” he said ; “If you liken yourself to DrypEn, I have 
done with you.” I thought he did me injustice, but I would not say 
so, and turned the conversation with a harmless but natural remark 
upon the greatness of the crowd, and the thought that, in a hundred 
years, all those persons would be dead. “I think, Sir,” said my vener- 
able friend, “that you are one of the greatest asses in the world. 
Whether these persons are on Epsom Downs, or scattered at their or- 
dinary avocations, they will equally be dead in a hundred years. Why 
these trite moralities?’’ He then did me the honour to bid me fill 
his glass, and hummed aloud gaily his own immortal line — 


“Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” 


A kind of lottery being proposed by one of my companions, Dr. 
Jounson said, “ With all my heart, you gambling dogs, I'll have a frisk 
with you ;” and he allowed me to pay his half-crown for him, and 
seemed pleased when told that a favourite animal had been allotted to 
him by fortune, quoting from I know not what Greek writer, to the 
effect that “fate had thrown for him the Treble Six.” I did not at 
first see the entire felicitousness of this; but when I discovered that 
my revered friend’s horse was Number 18, which I need scarcely re- 
mark is the treble of six, tears of admiration came into my eyes. 
“You are so dreadfully ignorant and slow,” he said, when I explained 
the cause of my emotion, “ that a small thing produces an undue effect 
on you.” Thus did the great Dr. JOHNSON undervalue his vast merits. 
The bell then resounded for clearing the course, and he was pleased 
at seeing the ease with which a few constables divided that mob, and 
ranged it in order. “Were this Scotland, Sir,” he said, “we should 
have had every Sawney wrangling and arguing with the constables, 
and thus defeating his own pleasure ; but we are a civilised nation.” 
I said, “ that perhaps we Scots carried our pertinacity too far, but that 
it had helped us to civil and religious freedom.” “ There is neither a 
civil nor a religious man in Scotland,’ roared my venerable friend, 
adding playfully, “ now that you are in England.” But I refused to 
accept this compliment at the expense of my nation, and told him so, 
when he instantly answered, “ Don’t be afraid of your nation going to 
any expense.” I pressed the subject, and he told me that I had better 
hold my tongue or else get out of the carriage —“ Manet sors tertia, 
cedi,” he added, holding up his large fist in merriment. The first Derby 
race then took place, which was gained by a horse named Déomed, and 
it will cause no surprise that Dr. JoHNsON’s wonderful memory instantly 
served him with a happy quotation from Virc1t— 


“Vidimus, O cives, Diomede Argrivaque castra,” 


which is peculiarly applicable, when we reflect that the dishonest per- 
sons who attend races are called Greeks. He pronounced the words 
with his accustomed sonorous voice, which attracted the attention of 
some young ladies in a neighbouring carriage, and one’ of them, with 
scarcely excusable familiarity, asked him whether he was talking 
Dutch. “No, you pretty little idiot,” he replied, with perfect good- 
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humour, “as you might know, evidently coming from the Zew Coun- 
tries.” Then, thinking that he might have hurt her feelings, he de- 
sired me to get out of the carriage, and convey to her a glass of wine 
to drink his health, which she did with much gratification when I in- 
formed her, in a whisper, of the name of the great man who had thus 
honoured her. Returning to my place in the carriage, I ventured to 
joke, and to say that I had played the part of Cupid, at which my 
revered friend was good enough to laugh heartily. He had luckily 
drawn the second horse, and thus saved his stake, but when I claimed 
the coin, as having paid for him, he pocketed it defiantly, saying “ No, 
no, Sir, he who leads his friend into gambling deserves to incur a 
penalty.” Thus did my venerable acquaintance omit no opportunity 
of fixing a moral in my memory. The wine, and the excitement of 
the day, and the honour of being abroad with Dr. Jounson, combined 
to liberate my ‘fancy, and I said that I wished our group could be 
painted for posterity. “No, Sir,” he said, almost sternly, “I desire 
not to be remembered by my acts of recreation, nor,” he added, slily, 
“by my companionship with you. Let’s haye no more of that.” Yet 
I flatter myself with the hope that nomen erit indebile nostrum, and that 
in virtue of my friendship with my revered companion, I may find a 
place on Academical canvass in years to come. The thought enabled 
me to bear his raillery, but it made me pensive, which Dr. JOHNSON 
observing, cheered me up by kindly asking why I hung down my head 
like a booby, and pointing out to me, with his accustomed exactitude, 
that a man should be either sober or drunk. Acting upon-this hint, I 
proposed a series of toasts, among which the clarum et venerabile nomen 
of my illustrious friend was foremost, and I have not a very distinct re- 
collection of our return to London. But in our next interview he re- 
proved me severely and deservedly for this lapse from virtue, conclud- 
ing by saying: “ And, Sir, remember that to the sufferings of those who 
had lost their money at the Derby, you added a new pang by the in- 
tolerable howling with which, under the pretence of melody, you made 
night hideous on our return journey.” May the lesson of the illus- 
trious sage be useful, not only to me, but to all other spectators of the 
Derby! 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Dr. STEDMAN came alone to spend his last Sunday with his bride and 
her sister. Julius had returned home, and promised to come: but 
changed his mind, and disappeared for the day. 

“He is so constantly changing his mind and plans, that I hardly 
know what to make of him. I do wish he had a wife of his own,” said 
the elder brother, with asigh. “Buta sister will be better than nothing: 
you must be very good to him, Edna.” 

“TJ will,” said Edna, in her quiet way. And then they all spent to- 
gether—contentedly, yet half solemnly—the last Sunday of so many 
Sundays, the last which would ever see them as they were. It hardly 
seemed real—this great change—and it had come about so naturally 
that they felt none of the agitation and excitement which a marriage 
brings. No one made any unnecessary fuss ; and even when Letty 
took Dr. Stedman up-stairs to see the bridal finery—the white muslin 
dresses and white bonnets gloriously displayed —he only said, “Very 
pretty,” and came down looking happy, indeed, but rather grave. 

Indeed they were all three a little subdued, and arrangements being 
now completed—for the wedding was fixed for Tuesday—they had lit- 
tle or nothing to talk about. Tea over, they were sinking into a rather 
sombre silence, when, to their amazement, Julius appeared. 

The sisters had never seen him since the day of the exhibition, and 
the welcome they gave him was hearty andwarm. He received it with 
eager happiness. 

“Ves, I thought I would come, if only to have a last look at Edna 
Kenderdine. Though I know I am frightfully in the way: not wanted 
—never shall be wanted — anywhere — by anybody!” 

“Oh, Julius!” said Edna, reproachfully ; then, without more words, 
she busied herself in getting him tea, and all those creature comforts 
which a man sorely needs, especially when he comes in worn and wor- 
ried — as Julius did. After the first flush of excitement had faded, she 
saw, and was shocked to see, how great was the change in him during 
these few weeks. He had grown exceedingly thin, and had at times a 
restless, hunted look, as of a man pursued by one relentless idea which (7 
he vainly tries to master, but which conquers him against his will. He ‘ 
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was quieted a little, however, during the tea and talk, and recovered his 
old self, so charming, brotherly, and kird. , 

William Stedman looked on, pleased and smiling, but he said nothing. 
Nor did Letty, which was a still more remarkable fact ; and when Julius 
—having accomplished his usual aim by asserting volubly, to every- 
body’s great amusement, that he must retire to the kitchen, as his sole 
purpose in paying this final visit was to take a farewell sketch of it and 
the cat, —disappeared, Letty drew herself up with dignity, and, instead 
of accompanying him, went up-stairs. Whence, however, she was soon 
heard to descend, Letty being one of those people who prefer anybody’s 
company to their own. 

“TI hope she will be kind to him, even though he has neglected you 
and her a little of late,” said William, innocently. “I do trust they will 

et on well together — our brother and sister. They ought, for there 
is such a deal of good in poor Julius. He shows it by being so very 
fond of you. He told me last night, when I was urging him to end 
his noasensical flirtations, and get honestly engaged to some nice girl, 
that he would, if only I could find him such a girl as my Edna.” 

Edna laughed. 

“Do you know he once made me half jealous—I mean when I be- 
gan to want you myself, and fancied he did the same. Now, little 
Conscience, if it had been so, what ought I to have done? Given you 
up to my brother, eh?” 

Edna’s light laugh ceased. She thought a minute, and then said, 
seriously, “No. If you loved me, and I loved you, you ought to have 
married me in spite of all the world.” 

So talked they —half merry, half grave— recalling their past, or 
planning their future, and then scarcely talking at all ; content with the 
simple fact of being together. 

Meantime, in the kitchen there was also comparative silence. Not 
the talking and laughing which generally went on between Letty and 
Julius, who always ridiculed the extreme soberness of “the folks in 
love.” Just a low murmur of conversation sometimes, and then long 

auses —so long that even the betrothed pair in the next room noticed 
it at last. 

“T wonder if the sketch is finished. Shall we go and see, William?” 

“Not yet — please not just yet. I must leave early this evening, and 
you will not let me come tomorrow. But after to-morrow you will 
never get rid of me.” 

“ Never, all my life? I am so” —sorry, a coquet would have said ; 
but Edna, wholly true, had not a spark of coquetry in her, first or last. 
She said “ glad.” 

“Thank you, my blessing of blessings!” And then they talked no 
more. \ 

But when at length Edna, with a certain uneasy feeling that she could 
not get rid of, though she kept it strictly to herself, wondering at the 
long stillness, went to see, she found Julius sitting all by himself over 
the fire, which out of its dull burnt-out hollow threw occasional sparks 
of flame, giving a ghostly look to the neat kitchen, as neat and pretty 
almost as a parlour, which Julius used to say was “the finest room in 
the house.” He was so absorbed that till Edna touched him on the 
shoulder he did not notice her entrance. 
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“Where is the sketch, Julius?” asked Will. 

“And where is my sister?” 

“Gone up-stairs. Hey, Will! is that you, man? I’m going home.” 

“Not this minute ; not before supper,” pleaded Edna. 

“Supper! I’ve had mine. I’ve ‘supped full of horrors,’ like Mac- 
beth. Now, ‘to bed—to bed—to bed!’ Edna, couldn't you give a 

r fellow something to make him sleep — for ever?” 

“ Ju,” said Will, “what is the matter with you? You're half asleep 
now, I think ; wake up, man!” 

“T will!” cried Julius, springing to his feet with a violent gesture. 
“TI have been asleep — but I’m awake now. Give me my hat, I'll take 
a walk and come back to my senses, and to supper likewise, if you 
please, Miss Edna.” 

But he never appeared. Letty came down stairs, flushed and un- 
comfortable looking, and to William’s jesting question if she and Julius 
had been quarrelling, gave an answer so sharp that Dr. Stedman said 
no more. Silently, uneasily, ended the last evening of so many — 
evenings which they had spent in that little house, every corner of whic 
Edna felt she should love to the end of her days. 

Yet as she stood at the door on the solemn dark night — for it had 
been raining heavily, and there was not a star visible—even though 
her hand was clasped in her lover’s, and his safe arm round her, a 
weight of foreboding sadness gathered over her. 

“Oh, William, if trouble should come!” 

“We will bear it, whatever it is, together.” 

And when he said that, and drew her closer, and she felt the beating 
of his warm, living, loving heart, so tender and so true, she knew that 
she could bear it. 

After Dr. Stedman was gone, Letty called Edna into the parlour — 
Letty, still flushed, and full of the excitement of a secret. 

“Don’t be running off the very minute you have sent your lover 
away. You might have some little sympathy with other people’s love 
affairs — mine for instance.” 

“Oh, Letty!” 

“Yes, you need not look so shocked. It has just come to that. I 
knew it would. I have been afraid of it for ever so long. Very pro- 
voking. A wretched business altogether. How could the poor fellow 
be such a goose! though I suppose he couldn't help it.” 

And Letty tried to look grave, while a furtive gratified smile played 
around the corners of her mouth. 

“But you could have helped it, if it is as I suspect,” cried Edna, 
greatly distressed. “How could you let him doit? For of ‘course it 
is Julius — poor Julius?” 

Letty nodded. “I promised not to tell anybody, and of course I 
won’t. You will notice, I have never mentioned his name, and I never 
told you of it, though I have suspected it for months. Poor fellow, he 
is desperately fond of me.” 

“Oh, Letty !” 

Edna could not say another word. She saw, as in an ominous vision, 
Julius’s face, as he snatched up his hat and rushed from the house — a 
wild, fierce, maddened face — full of that overwhelming passion, a com- 
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pound of the senses and the imagination, which sometimes seizes upon 
a young man. Whom, having played at love throughout his first fantas- 
tic youth, it takes hold of at last in terrible earnest, either making or 
marring him for the rest of his life. For Julius was one of those weak, 
loving natures, who must cling to somebody, be in love with somebody. 
And he had fallen in love with Letty, the very last person, any third 
party would say, whom he ought to choose. But third parties are not 
infallible, and Edna snatched at a fragment of comfort and hope. 

“ Surely, Letty, you like Julius?” 

“Like him? Oh, yes; very much ;—in a sisterly way. I told him 
so. I promised to be the best sister possible to him, as I always have 
been, I am sure. But as to marrying him, that is quite another thing. 
Why he has not a halfpenny but what he earns, and he will never earn 
much — geniuses never do. He will be poor all his life. And, oh dear 
me, Edna,” shrugging her shoulders with a trick she had learned at 
her Paris fension, “ you know I have had quite enough of poverty.” 

“ But you might wait.” 

“ Wait —till my appearance was all gone. He is an artist and has 
an eye for that, I know,” said Letty, with the pathetic intuition which 
sometimes dawned through all her silliness, of favour being deceitful, 
and beauty vain. “Wait till I got old and ugly, and couldn’t enjoy 
good fortune when it came? Oh, no, Edna! that would never do. 
Better even for the young man himself that I won’t marry him. And 
yet he is frantically in love with me—he is indeed. I had no idea 
there was so much earnestness in him about anything, till now. Would 
you believe, he almost frightened me.” 

And Letty, sitting at the kitchen fire, meditatively warmed her lovely 
foot ; glancing round half triumphantly, half pensively, at her sister, 
whose heart slowly, slowly sank, heavy as lead. For vainly she sought 
in those beautiful eyes some trace of the feeling —call it love, nay, 
passion if you will — which, however sad, however unfortunate, when 
earnestly and honestly felt, ennobles any woman ; while that other side 
of it—the weak pleasure of conquest, the petty egotistical vanity of 
being loved — only deteriorates and degrades. 

“Oh, how blind, how careless I have been!” cried Edna, almost in 
a sob. “And you, Letty, you have been playing with edged tools— 
you know you have. ‘That poor fellow! And you guessed it all, yet 
you let him go on. How could you? But it is not quite too late. 
Perhaps you don’t know your own mind. Perhaps you really love 
him?” 

Letty laughed. “ How should I know? Certainly not in your sort 
of love. I’m very fond of him, and I told him so, as a sister. For 
anything else— But it’s no use thinking of that, as you must see ; for 
us to be engaged, Julius and me, would, in our circumstances, be ridic- 
ulous— perfectly ridiculous.” 

Edna answered, with a strange harshness, which she repented after- 
wards, or would have done but that Letty did not seem to perceive it 
at all, “I think you are right. It would be even worse than ridiculous. 
When Julius is my brother, I shall warn him that the most fatal thing 
he could do would be to marry my sister Letty.” 

“Yes,” said Letty, composedly misapprehending, “I considered that 
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point also. Two brothers marrying two sisters rarely get on together. 
And then there would be the difficulty of the money matters ; for 
Julius said he only wished me to be engaged to him ; he would never 
think of marrying me till he had an income of his own, and was quite 
independent of his brother. And I couldn’t wait. I really couldn’t, 
you know. So it is a great deal better as it is. Of course he will get 
over it ; men always do,” added Letty, looking as if she were comfort- 
ably persuaded to the contrary. “ After all, it has been a little excite- 
ment. One isn’t quite an old woman yet, I see.” 

And then, scarcely observing Edna’s dead silence, Letty unbound her 
great golden sheaves of hair, and while she brushed and combed them, 
chattered unceasingly of Julius ; all he had said; all he had done ; 
his frantic pleadings ; his bitter despair ; till E¢éna—thinking of the 
heart that would bleed for every wound of Julius’s, the heart whose 
every emotion she kept sacredly to herself, and always would have 
done, whether she had loved him or not—Edna started up in a pas- 
sion of wrath, and grief, and shame. 

“Letty, hold your tongue. I won’t hear you. The last time you 
talked like this, I was a girl, and I did not understand it—did not 
mind it. Now I do. I say you have done a wicked thing. Every 
woman who thinks a man loves her, and lets him go on loving her till 
he asks her to marry him, and then gives him No—a cold, prudent,’ 
heartless No—does a wicked thing. I am ashamed of you, though 
you are my own sister. I am bitterly ashamed of you.” 

Letty opened her eyes in the utmost astonishment. She did not get 
angry ; it would have been almost a comfort if she had done so ; but 
she sulked a little, and then melted into tears. 

“T couldn't help it, and you have no right to scold me. It was partly 
your fault ; you should not have left us so much together, or you should 
have spoken to me beforehand. I always listen to what you say, Edna. 
You are very, very unkind ; but now you are happy and going to be 
married, it does not matter what becomes of me.” 

And so, with that strange tyranny of weakness to which the strong- 
est often mournfully succumb, she softened her sister’s heart towards 
her, and despite her common sense, her conscience, her bitter, bitter 
grief for Julius, and Julius’s brother, Edna kissed Letty, and scolded 
her, as she called it, no more. 

Instead, she talked to her, seriously and tenderly, of things concern- 
ing which she had often talked before, till she gave it up as hopeless. 
But now her reasoning was not, as then, out of theories which Letty 
had always set aside as “ romantic,” “impossible.” She spoke of what 
she knew—out of her own blessed experience—of the sacredness of 
love, given or received ; the wickedness of trifling with it ; the awful 
responsibility it was: things once dimly dreamed of by Edna Kender- 
dine, but now seen by William Stedman’s bride, with a fatal vividness, 
and a passionate intensity of belief, that made her fearless either of 
ridicule or contradiction: determined to speak out, whether listened to 
or not. 

Letty did listen—as she said, she generally listened to Edna—at 
the time ; and this time, either through the excitement of the evening, 
or because she was really touched by Julius’s devotion, she listened 
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with an expression of earnestness which made Edna almost believe 
she understood it all. 

“What you say may be very true, Edna. I am sure I hope it is. 
Only you seem to fancy love is the only thing in life. Now I think 
there are many other things.” 

* So there are: but love is the first, the best, the root and crown of 
all the rest. And more for men even than women. If that goes 
wrong with them, everything goes wrong. Oh, Letty, take care!” 

“Nonsense! what must I take care of? It isn’t my fault that men 
fall in love with me.” 

“No ; but it is your fault if you treat them in such a way that they 
never believe in love again ; that they despise it, and despise you.” 

“Will Julius despise me, do you suppose. I hope not!” 

“Then behave to him so that, whatever you make him suffer, he may 
still respect you. I don't know what has been, how far you have gone 
= with him, but oh, Letty, from this time be very careful how you treat 

im!” 

“Bless us!” said Letty, half crossly, half laughing, “how seriously 
you do take it! I might be going to murder the young man.” 

“You do murder him, in reality, when you trifle with him— play 
fast and loose, warm and cold, as I have seen you do with some peo- 
ple. Don’t do it with him— it will be the ruin of him. Oh, Letty!” 
—and she grasped her sister’s hand in an agony of entreaty — “for 
my sake, for William’s sake, take care !” 

“What on earth am I to take care of? As if Julius were the first 
man that ever was crossed in love. He must just get over it.” 

“Yes: but how? We women don’t understand. We can but break 
our hearts ; but they —they turn wicked. If Julius does, I shall blame 

ou.” 

Letty looked uneasy. 

“JT am very sorry. I am sure I did not mean any harm, and I hope 
none will come, for it would be extremely unpleasant. But what am I 
todo? It is the most uncomfortable thing. Oh! I wish I had never 
been brought into it. I wish you were not going to marry William 
Stedman, or that somebody was going to marry me—some suitable 
man, with plenty of money, who would take me quite away out of all 
these troubles.” 

“Then you do not care—not an atom—for Julius?” 

“Oh yes I do. I like him very much. I daresay I shall never get 
anyone to be so fond of me again. I would take him to-morrow if he 
had a tolerable income, or a chance of getting on in the world. But 
he has none ; and as I told you, I can’t wait. So he must go.” 

“Clearly,” said Edna, setting her firm little mouth together,—not 
without a curl of contempt in it ; and rising to light her candle and go 
to bed. 

“Oh, stop a minute. Do help me. Tell me how I am to manage 
it all. What do you mean by my treating Julius so as to do him no 
harm, and to make him respect me?” 

Edna paused to think. Unto her, in her brimming happiness of 
contented love, Julius’s lot seemed bitter to an almost exaggerated de- 
gree. She mourned for him from the very depth of her heart, yet she 
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could not, she dared not, urge Letty to accept him. She knew that 
“love bidden is love forbidden ;” and that far safer for Julius would 
be a short, sharp blow, and over, than the torturing suspense of un- 
certainty and indecision. 

“TI hardly know what to advise. Except that you must meet him as 
seldom as possible ; I will manage that. But when you do meet, though 
you need not be unkind to him—still you must never let him doubt 
your mind. You must not waver ; you must keep firm, Letty —as firm 
as a rock.” 

And then the impossibility of firmness to that weak, vain, pleasure- 
loving nature, which always did the easiest thing at the time, without 
much regard to consequences, forced itself upon Edna with a mournful 
foreboding. Yet, for a little while, Letty’s evident sincerity gave her 
hope. 

“TI will do everything you tell me; I will indeed,” said she, her 
ever-ready tears flowing down apace. “ Poor Julius! I am so sorry for 
him: so sorry if this makes you and William unhappy. For of course 
you will tell William, though I wish you wouldn’t.” 

Nevertheless, Letty’s looks betrayed a sort of satisfaction that Wil- 
liam was obliged to be told. 

“Yes, I shall tell William. Oh, my poor William!” sighed Edna to 
herself, knowing how keen would be the pain to that tender heart, in 
whom the best love of all only made all other affections the stronger. * 
“ Letty, we can’t help what is past, but you must do what is right now ; 
you must make William respect you, ay, and Julius too, even though 
you refuse him. I don’t know it of myself— thank God! nobody ever 
loved me but William —still, I am sure it is quite possible for a good 
woman to turn her rejected lover into her truest friend. That is, if he 
had nothing to blame her for except rejecting him. But we will talk 
no more now. Let us go to bed, sister. Oh, my sister! my only 
sister !” 

Worn out with all the emotion of the day, Edna threw her arms 
round Letty’s neck, and they clung together —like sisters: in whom 
no difference of character could break the tie of blood — at least, not 
yet. And then they went to sleep in peace together. 

All next day —the day before the wedding — Letty went about the 
house with a very sad and serious face, though it brightened up occa- 
sionally — especially at sight of anything in the shape of clothes. And 
when she tried on her own dress, a costume so tasteful and becoming 
that she looked fit to be bridesmaid to a queen, instead of to that 
dainty, white-robed yet plain littke woman, who was to William Sted- 
man all his heart’s desire — Letty’s spirits rose amazingly. 

“T wonder if there will be anybody to look at us ; it is a shame to 
waste all these pretty things upon the parson and the clerk, and old 
Mr. Marchmont” —a City merchant, whose name had been Edna’s 
only situation as resident governess, and who, in default of her nearer 
friends, had clximed the pleasure of giving her away. 

“ Except Julius, if Julius comes,” said Edna, gravely. 

Letty looked a little conscience-smitten. “ He is sure to come ; he 
told me he should. He did not wish William to find out anything, and 
besides it would be his last look of me. He means to go abroad —to 
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Switzerland, I think. Poor fellow! I am really very sorry for him,” 
added Letty, as she glanced in the glass, and could not — who could ?— 
help smiling complacently at the charming image reflected there. 

But Edna said nothing, and shortly afterwards went out of the room. 

Strange! she could not have believed it of anybody else, yet any 
one who knew her unselfish nature might have believed it of her— but 
Edna, even on her marriage-eve, thought less of herself and her own 
feelings than of poor Julius. Do what she would, she could not get 
him out of her mind. The contrast between him and the rest — Wil- 
liam and she going off together on a marriage tour to their old haunts 
in the Isle of Wight ; Letty, taken to a cheerful visit in the March- 
mont’s luxurious home, where, among these wealthy, but rather dull, 
City people, she, with her beauty and familiarity with “ high families,” 
was very popular ;—and forlorn Julius, left alone to bear his grief how 
he might,—all this smote Edna with exceeding pain. She was one of 
those who find it hard to be happy when others are not; who would 
have leaned over the edge of paradise itself, to drop bitter tears 
upon the poor souls in purgatory. And when, towards evening— the 
last day of her maiden life—she left Letty, still busy about some 
trifling adornment, and started on a quiet, solitary stroll, to consider 
what was to be done, and how and when she should tell the sad secret 
to William, she felt so unhappy that she could hardly believe to-mor- 

*row was her wedding-day. 

Nevertheless, she walked on, trying to compose herself by walking, 
when she heard footsteps behind her — light, quick, and hurried —and 
turning round, saw Julius. 

She looked in his face, and he in hers, and both understood that 
each knew all. She put out her hand to him, he grasped it hard, and 
then turned away. They walked along side by side for some distance, 
before either spoke. When Julius did, his voice was hollow and un- 
natural. 

“JT have been hanging about here all day. You know why ; she 
would be sure to tell you. She promised not, but of course she did. 
Women always do.” 

‘“ Ves, she told me.” 

“Well, I don’t blame her. Perhaps if I had told you myself before 
now, I might have been saved all this. You knew her mind?” 

“ No,” said Edna, firmly, afraid lest his eager questioning might be- 
tray her into any admission that might lead him astray ; “I could 
have told you nothing, for I had not a suspicion of such a thing till 
last night —I mean, till just lately.” 

“You did suspect, then? You thought she cared for me?” said 
Julius, eagerly. “You must have seen I cared for her? More fool I! 
But it’s over now. Women are all alike —all alike.” 

“Julius,” said Edna, appealingly, and her soft eyes brimmed over. 
For he was so changed, even in those few hours: so haggard and wild- 
looking, with neglected dress and excited manner. 

“I beg your pardon ; no, you are different. I know Will has found 
his good angel, as he deserved. I deserved nothing— and got it. 
Edna, you once told me to wait till my time came. It has come, from 
the minute I first saw her beautiful face through the lodging-house 
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window. It was a madness—quite a madness. If ever the devil 
comes to a man as an angel of light — as the Bible says he does come, 
you know — he came to me in the shape of your sister Letty.” 

“Hush !” said Edna, putting her arm through his, and drawing him 
on, for his loud voice and violent manner had caught the notice of a 
stray passer-by. ‘Come with me: I am going a walk, and you can tell 
me everything.” 

“ Everything ! ” 

“Yes, everything,” said Edna, with firmness, for he was so past all 
self-control, that it became necessary. “ You need not mind speaking 
to me —I never chatter to anybody. Besides to-morrow I shall be 
your own sister — William’s wife.” 

“ William’s wife! Oh happy, happy Will! But you'll promise not to 
tell him, not till after to-morrow? And you'll see howI'll behave. He 
shall guess nothing, for it would vex him so. Dear old Will! I’m 
right glad he is happy. Lucky, lucky Will!” 

Edna could not speak for crying. Her tears seemed to calm her 
companion in some degree. He pressed her hand. 

“ Are you so very sorry for me, you good little woman? Then you 
think there is no hope?” 

Edna shook her head in a silent negative. She dared not do other- 
wise. For knowing her sister as she did—and seeing Julius now, in 
the new light in which his passion had shown him — the expression she 
had used last night of “ playing with edged tools” but faintly expressed 
the danger of any trifling. Foolish Letty !—she might as safely emu- 
late the juggler’s tricks of swallowing fire, or tossing up and catching 
gleaming daggers, as attempt with her weak, womanish, uncompre- 
hending nature, her small caprices and coquettish arts, to deal with 
such a man as Julius Stedman. Well might she say she was “ fright- 
ened of him.” Edna almost was. Never before had she witnessed 
the desperate agony of thwarted love, as shown in one who was capa- 
ble, by fits, of self-repression— but of self-government had none. 
What passed between her and Julius for the next few minutes Edna 
hid in the deepest, darkest recesses of her pitying heart; she never 
betrayed it, not even to William. 

At length she said softly, “Tell me how it happened. How came 
you to care for Letty, or to fancy Letty cared for you?” 

“Fancy! It was no fancy. You know better than that. She must 
have told you? No? Then I'll not tell. I'll not be such an ungen- 
tlemanly wretch as to tell. I was mistaken—that’s all. But Edna— 
I’m not a conceited ass, I hope. And when a girl let’s you talk to her, 
sit by her, hold her hand, kiss her " 

Edna started, and then Julius also drew back in bitter shame. 

“I was a coward to say it, but no matter. It was no harm: only 
‘sisterly.’ She told me so. Noblametoher, of course. Only, Edna, 
mind this, if a girl wants to send a young fellow to hell, body and soul, 
bid her treat him as a ‘sister.’” 

Edna walked on, sadly silent. Mad as his words were, there was 
truth at the bottom of them, though much might be said on the other 
side. For Julius implied, though he did not actually own, how this 
passion came upon him — fierce as retributive justice — when he was 
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first amusing himself, as he had often done before. with that tender 
philandering, half love, half friendship, saying nothing, yet implying 
everything, by which so many a young man has broken the heart, and 
blighted the life of a young, foolish, innocent girl, who would only have 
laid to his charge the pathetic lament of Ophelia — when Hamlet says, 
“ I did love you dearly once,’ and she answers, “ Jndeed, my lord, you made 
me believe so.” 

Yet two wrongs can never make a right: Letty was inexcusable. 
And the worst of it was, she would never be conscious that she needed 
excusing. But the mischief wasdone. Here was this young man, to 
whom a strong, real passion for a good woman, however hopeless, would 
have been salutary — might have shaken him out of his frivolities and 
follies, and awakened him to that new and holier life which elevates a 
man, less by possession, than by striving after the nobleness which de- 
serves to possess — but, trifled with by such a girl as Letty, he would 
sink, lower and lower — whither? For there are no depths of deprav- 
ity to which a man may not fall, from whose heart and lips come the 
bitter cry which startled Edna many a time during their miserable 
walk —“ They are all alike—all alike. I will never believe in any 
woman more.” 

“ But,” she said at last, “you will believe in men. By-and-by you 
will come and talk to William. He will help you. Why,” she said, 
trying at last playfulness, when all serious arguments failed, “you are 
not the first man who was refused and got over it, married somebody 
else, and lived happy ever afterwards. Even Shakspeare says, ‘Men 
have died and worms have eaten them, but not for love.’” 

Julius laughed angrily. “No; I shall not die. You may tell Will 
that, if he cares about it.” 

“You know he does. It would break his heart — both our hearts — 
if you broke yours. But you will not. You will yet find a far sweeter 
woman, a far more suitable wife, than my sister Letty.” 

“ Suitable? Yes, that was the word she used. It was not a ‘suit- 
able’ marriage. That is, I could not give her a carriage and pair, and 
a house in Belgravia. Nor, indeed, could I marry her at all just yet. 
I could only love her, and she did not care for that-—Edna,” and he 
turned fiercely round, “ Edna, I’d honour the meanest milliner girl to 
whom I came with only a wedding ring, or perhaps with no ring at all, 
and said, ‘Love me,’ (if she did love, and some of them do, poor 
things !) more than your fine lady who will accept anybody, no matter 
who, so that she is well married. But it isn’t marriage at all—it’s 

” 


“ Be silent,” interrupted Edna in her clear firm voice, severely sweet 
as Milton makes that of his angels. “You are speaking of what you 
do not understand. You only see half a truth. Because one side 
of a thing is wicked, does it make the other good? There are people 
like what you say,—who marry in unholiness, or who love, omitting 
marriage, in equal unholiness ; but there are others who love with all 
their hearts, and marry because they love, like William and me. Come 
to us, we will take care of you. We will not let you ‘go wrong.’” 

“ You can’t help it.” 

“No; but you can. Julius, a man may be grievously injured by a 
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woman ;(but if he lets himself be ruined by her, he is one of two 
things, either a coward or a fool.) You are neither ; you are a man. 
Be a man, and bear it.” P 

He turned towards her, the sweet woman, so loved, so happy ; who 
out of all her happiness could spare thought and sympathy for others 
—for his miserable self. She stood, looking up at him with her pale, 
tear-stained eager face, through which, in midst of all her grief, gleam- 
ed that hopeful courage, which women often possess so much more 
than men, given to them perhaps that they may the better help men. 
The strong spiritual attraction mastered Julius in spite of himself. 

“You are an angel,” he said, in a broken voice, “I think, if any- 
thing could save me from going to the devil, it would be my sister 
Edna. Tell Letty —no, tell her nothing. Tell William——” 

“What,” asked Edna, seeing he hesitated. 

“ Everything ; I had rather he knew it. Tell him,”—with a feeble 
smile,— “tell him to-morrow afternoon. And then say, he need not 
vex himself, for I shall go to Switzerland to-morrow night—to work 
hard and trouble nobody. And mind you, nobody need trouble them- 
selves about me, since I shall come to no harm, for three months — I 
promise you that.” 

“ And afterwards?” 

“God knows !” 

“Yes,” Edna answered reverently, ‘(God does know. And He never 
tries any one of us more than we can bear. Now, walk with me to the 
end of the lane. Then, go straight home.” 

Julius obeyed, without the slightest resistance, and with the gentle- 
ness of a child. 

Next morning, quite early, for they were to start at once, there being 
no wedding breakfast,— with Letty looking charming as bridesmaid, 
though a little nervous and agitated, but not unbecomingly so ; with 
Julius as best man, very handsome, well dressed, and agreeable, but 
on the whole more absorbed in attention to the bride than to the brides- 
maid, which fact much surprised Letty’s warm admirer, old Mr. March- 
mont,— next morning, William and Edna were married. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A parK wet November night — or evening ; but it looked like night, 
for the houses were all shuttered up, and there was no light, except the 
gas lamps and the one red doctor’s lamp, to break the dreariness of the 
long monotonous shopless street, where every house was so exactly 
like another. Outside at least. Within — what an immeasurable dif- 
ference ! 

What is it makes a house bright? pleasant to go to—to stay in— 
even to think about, so that even if fate totally annihilates it we recall 
tenderly for years its atmosphere of peace, cheerfulness, loving-kind- 
ness — nay, its outside features—down to the very pictures on the 
walls, the pattern of the papering, the position of the furniture? 
Whilst other houses — we shiver at the remembrance of them, and the 
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dreary days we spent in them— days of dulness, misery, or strife — 
these houses we would not revisit for the world ! 

Why is this? If a house with fair possibilities of home comfort is 
thoroughly comfortless — if there is within it a reckless impossibility of 
getting things done in the right way or at the right time — or if, on the 
contrary, it is conducted with a terrible regularity, so that an uninvited 
guest or an extempore meal sends a shock throughout the whole abode 
— if the servants never keep their places long —and the gentlemen of 
the family are prone to be “ out of evenings ”— who is to blame? 

Almost invariably, the women of the family. The men make or 
mar its outside fortunes ; but its internal comfort lies in the women’s 
hands, alone. And until women feel this— recognise at once their 
power and their duties — it is idle for them to chatter about their rights. 
Men may be bad enough out of doors, but their influence is limited and 
external. It is women who are in reality either the salvation or the 
destruction of a household. 

Dr. Stedman’s household had done with its bachelor freedom, and 
passed into feminine sway. A sway more complete than in most ; and 
yet there are many professional men who, like a doctor, are so engross- 
ed by outside toil that they are obliged to leave everything else to their 
wives. Well for them if, like William Stedman, they have married a 
woman who is fit not only to obey, but to rule. Especially so when, 
as in this case, there are few appliances of wealth to aid her—no 
skilled servants, no well-appointed and well-furnished establishment ; 
but one which requires, in every point, not only the mistress’s: head, 
but her eye, and often her hand. 

Thus in the drawing-room where Edna sat sewing, always sewing, 
and, for a wonder, Letty was sewing too, there was a combination of 
old things and new; the furnishing being accomplished by means of 
devices which would have shocked a respectable — and expensive — 
upholsterer. Yet the general effect was neat and pretty ; an ordinary 
eye would have discovered no deficiencies, and a good heart, even if 
discovering them, would have been touched by, rather than have 
laughed at, these pathetic incongruities. 

The mistress was not unlike her house: carefully, though anything 
but richly, dressed ; still she was dressed for dinner, with her soft hair 
all smooth, and her laces dropping daintily over the little busy hands. 
Some people said —and not untruly —that Edna had grown a deal 
prettier since her marriage. Yet she was worn and thin, as if she had 
a rather anxious life ; but there was no anxiety in her eyes at this mo- 
ment — nothing but perfect content — perfect rest. 

She listened — patiently, though with a far-away look, as if she only 
heard half of it—to Letty’s incessant stream of rather fretful talk 
about the inconveniences of the establishment. 

“TI am sure I am quite glad to do all I can, and be of use in the 
house ; but there seems no end to all we have todo, Edna. It’s much 
harder work than keeping school. I think.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Edna, smiling. For there was some truth in Letty’s 
complainings. Dr. Stedman, in his bachelor helplessness, had been 
compelled to marry first and “settle” afterwards ; and the settling cost 
more trouble —and money also—than they had calculated on. Hap- 
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pily, there was Edna’s share in the goodwill of the school — Letty’s 
being conscientiously invested for herself; still, as William, like the 
sisters, held strongly to the only safe rule for poor people—of never 
buying what he could not at once pay for —the difficulties of furnish- 
ing were not small ; and it required all Edna’s cleverness to reduce ex- 
traneous expenses, and make sixpence go as far as sixpence honestly 
would. Thus the first few months of their married life were not easy. 

None the more so because Letty shared them. All people make 
mistakes sometimes ; and Edna and William soon discovered that for 
a young couple to have the constant presence of even the least ob- 
noxious “third party ” is not to be desired. Poor Letty! they tried to 
keep her from suspecting this, and to make the best of it, till the 
change which she already began to talk about and long for — name- 
ly, going out again as a governess— should arrive ; but still she helped 
to make the first six months of her brother and sister’s marriage the 
most difficult portion of their lives. 

Nevertheless they were happy — blessed as two people must be who 
love with all their hearts, and trust each other from the inmost depths 
of their souls. That their life was all smooth I do not aver ; but it 
was like what learned men tell us of the great ocean— the storms only 
troubled its surface, and came from extraneous agencies, such as no 
life is free from ; in its deepest depths was a perpetual calm. 

Calmness perhaps was the strongest characteristic of Edna’s face 
now. She had been a restless little woman heretofore — easily moved 
— ready to catch each flitting shade of pleasure or of pain ; now she 
had learnt the self-control which every human being must learn who 
has another human being to care for— bound by the only tie which 
entirely takes away the solitude of individuality.. ‘This fact alone made 
a difference wider than had before existed between her and Letty, and 
it made her also very patient with Letty. 

She heard all the grumblings — giving an occasional gentle reply — 
till a loud knock thrilled through the silent house—the master’s 
knock. , 

“There he is!” 

And Edna ran down-stairs to open the door to William —a foolish 
custom which Letty always condemned —declaring she wouldn't do it 
to her husband, it spoiled one’s collar and one’s hair, and gave far too 
much trouble! Uncomprehending Letty ! 

So William’s first greeting at his own door was always his wife’s 
face — bright and gay, with all the worry smoothed out of it and the 
anxiety banished — he had enough of both outside. 

“ All right, my darling?” 

“Yes ; quite right.” 

“Tl go up and change my clothes. I have just come from the hos- 
pital. Then we'll have dinner.” 5 

A doctor’s wife has a hard life,as Edna found. Yet there was some- 
thing grand in it, even in its dangers ; something heroic enough to 
touch her sense of the ideal, which in this little woman was very strong. 
Continually there was much to be done, and as much more to be suf- 
fered —silently and without appeal. When Edna first married, and 
realised all that her husband went through daily and hourly, she found 
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it very hard to bear. It was an agony to her every time he entered a 
fever ward, and was sent for to those dens of misery and crime where 
a doctor is often the only messenger of good that ever comes. But 
now she bore all quietly. She knew his life was in God’s hands — 
that he must do his duty—and she hers, which was to help rather 
than to hinder him. Yet often when she saw other wives whose hus- 
bands went into no danger, were exhausted by no hard work, and Wil- 
liam came home, as to day, utterly worn out, so that the smile with 
which he always met her only lasted a moment — the sinking at her 
heart returned, the deadly fear or wild outcry of prayer that all who 
love can understand. 

But she said nothing ; and when she took the foot of her husband's 
dinner-table, it was with the cheerful face that a wife ought to wear, 
and which does more good than food or warmth to a weary man. 

“Oh, this is such a pleasant room,” said Dr. Stedman, looking round 
it with a sense of infinite rest, and comfort, and relief. “I am glad I 
have not to go out again. It is such a wretched night outside. 1 hope 
Julius will wait in Paris, and not be thinking of crossing till the 
weather alters. There is his letter, Edna, which came to-day. He 
speaks of being in London soon.” 

This was said, looking at his wife, but not overlooking her sister, 
who maintained a demure silence. 

To Letty, William had never spoken one word on the subject of 
Julius, nor indeed very many to Edna. He had heard all, of course, 
and been deeply moved ; but afterwards, with a man’s sharp cutting 
of many gordian knots which women wear their lives out in untying, 
he had disposed of that painful domestic complication by simply say- 
ing — 

& What is done cannot be undone. We shall not mend it by talk- 
ing about it, and we may make it much worse. Let us say no more, 
and it will all gradually slip by.” 

Nor was he cold or hard to Letty ; perhaps, manlike, he was ready 
to find excuses for a woman —and a woman so beautiful. Whatever 
he felt on the subject, he had only shown his feelings by writing long, 
and unfailingly punctual, letters to Julius, with a persistency rather 
rare in a man and a brother. And now— with that good common 
sense of his, which never made unnecessary fuss about anything — he 
just mentioned, in an off-hand way, the fact of Julius’s coming home. 

“He comes home rather prosperous too. He has just sold a large 
picture to your friend Mr. Marchmont, Letty.” 

“TI am sure I am very glad to hear it,” answered Letty, looking down. 

“ And he sends me back—honest fellow !—his quarter’s allowance, 
saying he can well do without it, better than we ; which is partly true, 
Edna, my dear.” 

“We'll keep it for him, in case he wants it,” said Edna, kindly. 
“What has he been doing lately?” 

“ Read, and you will see. He and the Marchmonts seem to get on 
capitally. He has shown them Paris, and speaks a good deal of them ; 
thinking of them much as you do— worthy, kindly people, with heaps 
of money and not too much of brains. Except, perhaps, your pupil, 
Miss Lily, who he says is so pretty.” 
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“Lily Marchmont pretty?” cried Letty. “I never heard such non- 
sense! Why, she is a mere roly-poly dot; as red as a cherry, and as 
round as a ball. What can Julius be thinking of? _Is he falling in love 
with her? But, indeed, I should be very glad to hear of anything of 
the kind,” added Letty, with a sudden accession of demureness. 

“So should I,” replied her brother-in-law, gravely. “ Nothing in 
this world would make me more glad than to see Julius married —hap- 
pily married. He is the best fellow I know, and would be better still 
if he had a wife ; just such a wife as mine.” 

And with eyes overflowing with love, William glanced across the ta- 
ble to the sweet face that was all his sunshine, all his delight. Yet, 
just as in her case towards him, the joy was not without its attendant 

ain. 
a You are looking pale, my wife ; you have been over-tiring yourself.” 

“A little. I was in town to-day. I was obliged to go.” 

“Those horrid omnibuses! Oh, I wish I could give you a carriage. 
Do you know, sister Letty, I am seriously thinking of following your 
constant advice, and starting a brougham, which people say is a sine 
gua non in the success of a doctor commencing practice ; it makes such 
an excellent impression. Suppose I try it? Only you must be sure 
not to tell the mistress. She will be so exceedingly displeased.” 

He laughed while he spoke, and gave a glance over to Edna—half 
joking, half anxious—as if feeling his way, and seeing how the land 
lay. Was “the mistress” grown such an alarming little person after 
all? 

She smiled, but said not a word. Letty dashed eagerly into the 
question. 

“Tam sure Edna would never be so foolish as to object to anything that 
was for your advantage. Besides, a carriage would be such a great con- 
venience to us. You might have it all the day, and we could use it of 
evenings instead of a nasty cab which always spoils one’s dresses. And 
how grand it would sound—‘ Dr. Stedman’s carriage stops the way ’— 
at theatres and evening parties!” 

“That implies you have both to go to. But I dare say you would. 
If I started a brougham, people would think I had no end of practice, 
which would create more. The world always worships the rising sun. 
Yes, perhaps it might be an advisable investment,” added William, 
changing from his satirical tone to that of prudent worldliness, which 
agreed ill with his honest voice and mien. 

“Not so much an investment as a speculation, since at present we 
have no money to pay for it,” said Edna, gently. 

“No more have half the world that rides in carriages. Yet how con- 
tent it looks, and bow comfortable its carriages are!” 

“Very comfortable,” said Letty, “and if carefully lined, always so 
clean and nice for one’s clothes.” 

“ And consciences,” added William, with a light laugh ; “ which I see 
by her looks, is what Edna is thinking of-—— What! another mes- 
sage? Have I got to go out again to-night?” 

And he rose, not looking particularly glad ; but when he opened the 
letter he showed uncontroilable surprise and delight. 

“Who would have thought it? While I was speaking about him, 
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Julius was close at hand. Bid the messenger wait; he shall have an 
answer in a few minutes. Yes, Edna, you had better show it to Letty.” 

For Letty, not wholly unmoved, had come to look over her sister’s 
shoulder at the few words which explained how Julius had just come 
in from Paris, and was at a coffee-house close by, where he said he 
would be glad to see his brother. 

“Of course you will go to him at once, dear?” 

“Certainly. Poor fellow, how very giad I am!” 

And William’s eyes were shining, and his fatigue all vanished. Then, 
suddenly his countenance changed. 

“TI forgot—lI really quite forgot for the minute—but, Edna? No, I 
suppose //at is not to be thought of. Yet it’s hard that I cannot fetch 
my own brother at once to my house. Of course nobody is to blame. 
Yet it is very sad—very annoying.” 

Dr. Stedman did not often speak so irritably, as well as sorrowfully. 
Edna knew not what to say. Letty drew herself up with a dignified 
air. 

“T assure you, William, if out of consideration for me 

“No; I m not considering you at all,” was the blunt answer. “I am 
considering my brother, Letty. I have never named this matter to you 
before, and do not suppose I am blaming you now ; you had a right to 
give Julius any answer you pleased. Moreover, I have every reason to 
believe that he has quite ‘ got over it,’ as you women say, and would no 
more mind meeting you than any other lady of his acquaintance.” 

“T am sure I am delighted to hear it.” 

“Only, if you do meet,” continued William, pointedly, “it must be 
clearly understood that you meet only as acquaintances.” 

“ Certainly,” replied Letty, tossing her head, and retiring to the other 
end of the room while the husband and wife consulted together in an 
undertone. At last Edna came up to her sister. 

“ Letty, should you object to Julius coming here for a day or two; 
that is, if he will come? if William can bring him back with him. It 
would make William so happy.” 

“Then for goodness’ sake do it. Really nobody hinders you. I 
don’t. I am sure it is very hard for me to be the cause of family dis- 
sension. I will set you all free by and by. I will go away and be a 
governess as soon as I ever can,” and Letty began to weep. 

William was touched. “Come,” he said, laying his hand affection- 
ately on her shoulder. “Don’t be foolish, Letty. Don’t let us be 
making miSeries where none exists, or exaggerating any little difficulties 
that we have. Rather let us try to get through them. If you never 
cared for Julius and Julius has ceased to care for you, there can be no 
possible objection to your meeting, or to his coming here. Shall I 
say so, and ask him to come?” 

Letty brightened up at once. “Do, for I am sure it would be the 
very best plan. ‘There is plenty of room in the house, you know. Be- 
sides, we are rather dull— Edna and I—with you away somuch. And 
Julius used to be so very amusing.” 

So William departed ; and after half an hour of rather anxious ex- 
pectation, the two sisters welcomed the two brothers, in changed rela- 
tions certainly, but with all the warmth and cordiality of yore. And 


” 
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then William and Julius stood on the hearth together, the elder with 
his arm on the younger’s shoulder, and regarding him with eyes out of 
which beamed the old affection—the old admiration. 

The brothers had always been strikingly dissimilar, but now the dissimi- 
larity was particularly plain. Not so much in face, as in the difference 
which character and circumstances make in outward appearance, which 
increases rapidly as people grow older. Nothing could be a greater con- 
trast to the hard-working doctor than the fashionable young artist— 
who laughed and talked so fast with more than his former brilliancy ; 
greeted everybody, complimented everybody ; admired the house, and 
paid the tenderest attentions to its mistress. ‘ 

“You have grown quite a foreigner. I should hardly have known 
you, Julius,” said Edna. “There is scarcely a bit of your old self left 
in you.” 

Perhaps not, and all the better,” answered he ; then added, gaily, 
“but I don’t see the least change—indeed, I should not like any 
change in my little sister. I hope she means to be as good as ever to 
me?” 

“No fear of that,” said William, looking from one to the other in 
great content, and really almost forgetting Letty, who, on her part, took 
very little notice of the rest, but remained aloof in stately dignity, 

Nor did Julius take any special notice of her, or manifest any agita- 
tion at meeting her. In fact, the whole thing passed over so very 
quickly and quietly that Edna almost smiled to think of what an anxie- 
ty it had been to her and William. Glad as she was, it gave her a cer- 
tain sad feeling of the mutability of all things, and especially of men’s 
love in general—lightly won, lightly lost. Was every man’s love so, 
except her own William’s? 

“No,” she said to herself, as she watched the brilliant Julius, the 
beautiful Letty—Dboth equally self controlled and self-satisfied. “No, 
we need not be in the least afraid. Nothing will happen.” 

Undoubtedly it was a relief, and a great pleasure to spend sucha 
merry evening. Julius gave endless accounts of his continental life, 
where he seemed to have made good use of his time—in bringing back 
sketches innumerable, and in making acquaintance with foreign artists 
of note—of whom he talked a great deal. He spoke also kindly, 
though with an undertone of sarcasm, of his rich and stupid patron, 
Mr. Marchmont. 

“You saw a good deal of the Marchmonts,” observed Edna. 

“Yes, they needed me, and I needed them ; so we made it mutually 
convenient.” 

“ And you call Lily Marchmont pretty?” here broke in Letty, irre- 
sistibly. “I never heard of such a thing. Lily Marchmont pretty ¥’ 

“ Are not all young ladies pretty —just as all young men are estima- 
ble—when they are rich?” said Julius, laughing. 

Letty drew back and spoke no more. 

But as, in the course of conversation, Julius made as much fun of the 
young lady as he did of her respectable papa, Edna thought there was 
not much to be hoped for in his praise of Miss Lily Marchmont. 

In truth, glad as she was to see him—gladder still to see her hus 
band’s eee in his return—there was something about Julius 
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which inexpressibly pained Edna. No human creature ever stands 
still ; we all either advance or deteriorate, and Julius had not advanced 
—either in earnestness, or simplicity, or manliness. Externally, his 
refinement had degenerated into the air of the fetit maitre; the man 
who placed the happiness of his existence on the set of a collar or the 
wave of a curl; while his conversation, lively and amusing as it was, 
flitted from subject to subject with the lightness of a mind which had 
come to the bitter conclusion that there is nothing in life worth seriously 
thinking of. He was not unaffectionate, and yet his very affectionate- 
ness saddened her ; it showed how much there was in him that had 
never had fair play, and how his best self had been stunted and blight- 
ed till it had shot out by force of circumstances, into a far smaller and 
more ignoble self than Nature had intended. Of course, a strong 
character would have controlled circumstances ; but who is always 
strong? Clever and charming as he was, Edna felt something very 
like actual pity for Julius. 

He refused to stay in his brother’s house, alleging that his ways 
were not their ways—they were married, and he was a gay young 
bachelor— he should scandalise them all; but he commissioned Edna 
to procure him lodgings close by. 

“Such lodgings as I troubled you about once before, only the trou- 
ble was all wasted, like other things,” said he. And this was the only 
reference he made, even in the remotest degree, to anything of the 
past. Of the future he talked as little. Indeed, he seemed to live 


-wholly the life of the present.—“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 


we die.” As for his passionate love for Letty, he seemed to have quite 
forgotten it. But there is an oblivion which is worse for a man than 
the sharpest remembrance. 

“Yes,” said William’s wife, as, Julius having left, and Letty having 
ee to bed immediately, her husband came and sat beside her at their 

reside. “ Yes, we might have spared ourselves all anxiety about Ju- 

lius. Oh, William, how seldom does love last long with anybody!” 

“You did not surely wish this to last, you most unreasonable and 
contradictory little woman? You must feel it is far better ended?” 

“T suppose so. And yet ” Edna was half ashamed to own it, 
but she was conscious that in the depth of her foolish, faithful heart 
she should have respected Julius much more if he had not in six little 
months—ay, it was this very day six months that he had poured out 
to her compassionate ear all the agony of his passion—so completely 
“got over” it. 

She sat down by her husband’s side for the one quiet half hour when 
the master and mistress of the household were left to themselves, to 
discuss the affairs of to-day, and arrange for those of to-morrow. Al- 





though so short a time married, Edna and William had already drop- 


ped into the practical ways of “old married people,” whose love de- 
monstrates itself more often by deeds than words— by giving one another 
pleasure, and saving one another pain ; which latter, in their busy and 
hard life, was not the lightest portion of the duty. Neither ever dwelt 
much upon anything that must needs be a sore subject to the other, 
.and so a few more words ended the matter of Julius. It was William’s 


decided opinion that their brother and sister should be left as much as 
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possible to themselves ; not thrown together more than could be helped ; 
but still neither watched nor controlled. 

“ For,” said he, “ we really have no right to control them, or to in- 
terfere with them in the smallest degree. If there is one decision in 
life which ought to be left exclusively to the two concerned, it is the 
question of marriage. If I had a dozen sons and daughters”— Edna 
half smiled, faintly colouring —“I would give them all free liberty to 
choose anybody they liked ; only taking care to bring them up so that 
they would choose rightly —in a manner worthy of themselves and of 
me. 

“What an admirable sentiment, and so oracular, it ought to be print- 
ed in a book,” answered Edna, laughing. William laughed too at his 
own energetic preaching. 

“ But now,” said he, “I am going to preachify in earnest ; and, my 
darling, it is about a very serious thing, which you must give all your 
wise little mind to, and tell me what you really think about it. I want 
to set up a carriage.” 

He said it a little hesitatingly, between jest and earnest. Edna 
looked up. 

“You don’t mean it, William? You are only jesting with me?” 

“Not in the least. I mean what I say, as I am rather in the habit 
of doing,” and the dominant hardness which was in his nature, as it is 
in the nature of every strong man, betrayed itself a little. “I have 
been thinking of the matter ever so long, and it is an experiment I feel 
inclined to try.” 

Edna was silent. 

“ Something must be done, for my practice is no better than it was 
two years ago, except for my fixed salary, which, of course, we have 
need to be thankful for. Still, I want to get on; to make a handsome 
income ; to give you everything you need.” 

“ That is not very much,” said Edna, softly. 

“T know it. You are a careful wife, my love. But our lot is some- 
what hard.” 

“We knew it would be hard.” 

“Yes, but I want to alter things; to make a desperate effort to get 
on. This is a plan which many young doctors try. Some indeed say 
that nothing can be done without it. It is like setting a tub to catch a 
whale—bating with one’s last trout for a big salmon, as we used to co 
in my glorious fishing days of old. Ah, I never go a fishing now. 
Never shall again, I suppose.” 

“TI wish it was different,” said Edna, sadly. “ You get no holidays, 
and I don’t know when you will. ‘They are among the pleasant things 
you have lost through marrying.” 

“My darling!” But there is no need to particularise William’s 
answer, or what he thought of the loss and the gain. “ And now,” said 
he at last, “let us go back to practical things. This carriage " 





He met somewhat uneasily his wife’s fond, grave, questioning eyes. 

“Yes, this carriage. Do you really require it? For the sake of your 
health, I mean? You are often very much worn out, William?” 

“ But not with walking ; I wish I were! I wish I had enough of pa- 
tients to wear me out. No, Edna, I cannot conscientiously say I require 
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a carriage, but I want it, just for the look of the thing. We must meet 
the world with its own weapons; if it insists upon being a humbug, 
why, I suppose we must be humbugs too. Don’t you see?” 

“TI am afraid I don’t.” 

Dr. Stedman laughed, not his own joyous, frank laugh, but one more 
like Julius’s. “Oh, you are such an innocent, my darling. Why, many 
a fashionable doctor, now earning thousands, has started upon nothing, 
and lived upon credit for the first two or three years. Just make peo- 
ple believe you have a large practice, and you get it. Patients flock to 
you one after the other, like sheep. That ‘saw-bones’— in the funny 
tale by some young fellow named Dickens, which you read last night 
—who sent his boy about delivering unordered medicines, and had 
himself fetched out of church every Sunday on imaginary messages, 
had not a bad notion of the right way of getting on in the world.” 

“The right way, William?” 

“Well, the best way — the cleverest way.” 

“But — the honest way?” 

“TI was not talking of honesty.” 

Edna regarded her husband keenly. Like every married woman, 
she had to learn that there is much in masculine nature difficult to un- 
derstand ; not necessarily bad, only incomprehensible. As, no doubt, 
William Stedman had before now found out that his angel was a very 
woman, full of many little womanish faults that his larger nature required 
to be patient with. It was good for both so to be taught humility. 

“Don’t let us discuss this matter to-night,” said Edna, rather sadly. 
“Do let it rest.” 

“No, it cannot rest. You do not see—women never can —that a 
man, if he has any pluck in him, will not sit quiet under ill-fortune. He 
must get on in the world, by fair means or foul. But this is no ‘ foul’ 
means. It is only doing, for the sake of expediency, a thing — which, 
perhaps, one does not quite like. Yet & 

“ But how can you do it at all? Keeping a carriage, you say, will 
cost two hundred a year, and we have, altogether, only five hundred a 
year to live upon.” 

“Yes, but—in plain English, Edna, we must strain a point, and do 
it upon credit.” 

“Upon credit!’ 

“T see you don’t like that, neither do I; but there is no other way.” 

“No way to get on the world without making people believe we are 
better off- than we really are, in the chance of becoming what we pre- 
tend to be?” 

“You put the matter with an ugly plainness, considering how many 
people do it, and think nothing of it. Why, half London lives beyond 
its income — peers, ministers of the crown, professional and business 
men — why not a poor, struggling doctor?” 

“ Why not? if he can bend his pride, and reconcile his conscience 
to such a life,” said Edna, with—ah, let us confess it—a slight thrill 
of scorn in her clear voice—‘“ Only, I should despise him so much 
that I should not like his name to be Doctor William Stedman!” 

Will sprung up. He was more than annoyed—angry ; with that 
sudden wrath which has its origin in sundry inward twinges, that some- 
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times hint to a man he is not quite so much in the right as he tries to 
believe himself to be. He walked up and down his dining room, much 
displeased. 

Let us give him his due. He was a very good man, and a truly 
good man is, in some things, better than any woman, because he has 
so much more temptation to be otherwise. But the best man alive, 
who is compelled to knock about in the world, receiving and giving many 
a hard thump sometimes, finds it not easy to preserve quite unstained 
that instinctive, ideal sense of right and wrong, which seems to be set 
in every good woman’s breast, like a deep, still pool in a virgin forest. 
Happy the man who can always come to its pure, safe brink, and find 
heaven, and nothing but heaven, reflected there ! 

It was not in William Stedman’s nature long to bear anger against 
any one, least of all against his wife. They differed occasionally, as 
any two human beings must differ, but they never quarrelled ; for the 
bitterness which turns mere diversity of opinion into personal disputes, 
was to them absolutely unknown. After a time, Dr. Stedman stopped 
in his rapid walk. 

“William,” said Edna, “come over here and explain what you mean, 
and I will try to understand it better. You must not be vexed with 
me for saying what I think.” 

“Certainly not. I told you, when I married you, that I wanted a 
thinking, feeling, rational, companionable wife, not a Circassian slave. 
A man must be either a fool or a tyrant who likes a woman to be his 
slave.” 

“ And I am afraid I could never have been a slave, even to you,” 
replied Edua, laughing with her old gaiety. “ Because I should first 
have despised you, then rebelled against you, and finally, I believe I 
should have run away from you! But I won't do that, William. Not 
just yet!” 

She put her arms round his neck, and looked at him with eyes loving 
enough to have melted a heart of stone. She might be a very fierce 
little woman still: undoubtedly she was impulsive and irrational some- 
times ; but she loved him. : 

Dr. Stedman sat down again, and began to explain, repeating, though 
not quite so forcibly as at first, the many advantages of meeting the 
world on its own ground, and of guiding one’s conduct by that inter- 
mediate rule between right and wrong — the law of expediency. No 
doubt all he said was very wise ; but he did not seem to say it with his 
heart in it, and there was an undertone of sarcasm which pained Edna 
much. 

“TI wonder,” said she, “ whether all the world is a sham and the en- 

courager of shams?” 
. “Or the dupe of them? It’s a melancholy truth, Edna ; but I do 
believe my only chance of getting a good practice is by pretending to 
have it already. Then, no doubt, I should soon become a successful 
physician.” 

“ And if so, would you really enjoy it? Would you not rather despise 
the success that had been obtained by a lie?” 

William started. 

“You are awfully severe. Who spoke of telling lies?” 
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“An acted lie is just the same as a spoken one. And to spend 
money when you have it not, and do not know when you may have it, 
is nearly as bad as theft. Oh, William, I can’t do it! I can’t reconcile 
my conscience to it. You must act as you choose —I have no right 
to prevent you ; but don’t ask me to help you. Don’t ask me ever to 
put my foot into your grand carriage, or to enjoy the prosperity that was 
purchased by a deception — a cheat!” 

She spoke vehemently— the tears gushing from her eyes, and then 
she clung to her husband and begged his pardon. 

“T have said it wrongly— violently ; I know I have ; but still I have 
said the truth. Oh, please listen to it! I want to be proud of you, 
William, I am so proud of you— the one man in the world that I am 
thankful to have for my husband and my ‘3 

Edna stopped. Moved by some strong emotion, she hid her face, 
and began to tremble exceedingly. 

William took her closer to him. 

“What is the matter with you? My darling, what is wrong?” 

“Nothing is wrong. Oh,no! Only, will you listen to me?” 

“Yes ; say your say.” 

She repeated it — in quiet words this time, and Dr. Stedman listened 
also quietly ; for he was too wise a man to be unreasonable. 

* There, now you speak like a rational woman,” said he, smiling, 
“and you don’t use bad language to your husband, for it was very bad, 
Edna, my dear. ‘Liar’ and ‘thief’ I think you called me, or nearly so.” 

“Oh, William !” 

“Well, I’m not quite that— at present. And, my darling, I own there 
is some little truth in what you say. I am afraid I should not care for 
any success that was not fairly earned — without need of resorting to a 
single sham. And if it did not come—if I failed to make a practice 
after all, and found myself fathoms deep in debt like some poor 
wretches I know 3 

“ Still, that is not the question. I was not arguing as to consequences. 
Dearest husband, don’t do this, I beseech you, but only because it is 
not right tq do it.” 

William paused a little — half thoughtful, half amused ; then he said, 
with a smile — 

“Well, then, I won’t. But, my littlé woman, if you have to trudge on 
your two poor feet all your life long, remember it’s not my fault. Now 
kiss and be friends.” 

Ay, they were “friends.” Neither goddess and worshipper — tyrant 
and slave — simply and equally friends. 

“ And now tell me, Edna, what you were going to say just now when 
you broke off so abruptly, and got into such a state of agitation as I 
never saw before? You foolish littke woman! Why were you so fierce 
with me?” 

“ Because I did not want you to do anything not quite right, or that 
you might afterwards be ashamed of, since you will have to think not 
only of ourselves, but ” her voice fell and her head drooped, “of ° 
more than ourselves. Because next summer, please God, if He keeps 
me safe and alive ‘ 














She threw herself on her husband’s bosom in a passion of tears, and 
he guessed all. 
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“T was afraid to tell you,” Edna said, after a long silence, “ you had 
so much anxiety, and this will add to it. I know it must. Are you 
afraid? Are you sorry?” 

» “Sorry!” the young man cried with all his soul in his eyes, as he 
clasped his wife to his heart. “I sorry? Let us thank God!” 


(To be continued.) 








The Round Tali. 


THE VIRGINIA CAVALIERS.* 





THOSE ancient and highly respectable but very pugnacious representa- 
tive individuals, the Puritan and the Cavalier, continue to fight their 
battles in history. One would have supposed them dead and “ food 
for worms,” but they turn up and @ssert themselves with a quite sur- 
prising vitality. ‘The question of their relative vices, virtues, and influ- 
ence in England having been discussed, re-discussed, and tolerably well 
settled, a new issue between the hereditary foes has been discovered 
and opened. Crop-ears and love-locks are again at deadly feud ; onl 
this time the seat of war has been transferred to the Western World. 
Virginia is the immediate scene of hostilities, and the matter at issue 
is the relative strength during the last century of the Cavalier and anti- 
Cavalier elements there, together with the share of each in precipita- 
ting a collision with England. 

As to the folly or the good sense of “the fathers” at that period in 
separating from the world’s best government to try the untrodden paths 
of a “pure democracy,” we shall say nothing. The discussion is use- 
less. The die is cast for weal—or woe. It is a purely historical ques- 
tion, now raised and debated with ardor by the relative defenders of 
Puritan and Cavalier. The Honorable George Bancroft, in his History 
of the United States, upholds the honor and glory of tke anti-Cavalier 
element in Virginia as elsewhere. Mr. William C. Rives, in his Zifé 
of Madison, crosses swords with the representative of New England ; 
the opponents close in ; and the Cavaliers and Puritans are once more 
combating @ /’outrance. 





* 1. History of the United States. By George Bancroft. Vol. VIII. Boston: Little, Brown, & 
Co. Jl. Life of ames Madison. By William C. Rives. Vol. I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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Let us examine the point at issue. It is curious, and has been en- 
veloped in a very considerable amount of fog. Alas! what- human 
event or “historic” occurrence but has been or will be more or less 
mystified, and made to change its outlines. The world has so persist-* 
ently talked about the “ Virginia Cavaliers” and their atrocious senti- 
ments of “aristocracy ” and hated of “ democracy,” that it is quite sur- 
prising to find that after all there is great reason to doubt whether there 
were any Virginia Cavaliers at all! This may startle ; but, if we listen 
to the Hon. George Bancroft, there. never was anything more than a 
merely “ perceptible ’’ taint of the Cavalier poison in the old common- 
wealth. “Its people,” says Mr. Bancroft, “having in their origin a per- 
ceptible but never an exclusive influence of the Cavaliers, had sprung mainly 
from adventurers who were not fugitives for conscience’ sake, or suffer- 
ers from persecution, or passionate partisans of monarchy.” The popu- 
lation had been recruited by successive infusions of Scotch, Irish, Pres- 
byterians, Huguenots, and the descendants of Huguenots — men who 
had been so attached to Cromwell or the Republic that they preferred 
to emigrate on the return of Charles the Second — Baptists and other 
dissenters; and in the Valley of Virginia there was a very large Ger- 
man population. Beside all this, there was the great body of the back- 
woodsmen, rovers from Maryland and Pennsylvania, not caring much 
for the record of their lineage. “It has been discussed,” continues Mr. 
Bancroft, “whether the spirit that now prevailed (just preceding the 
Revolution) was derived from Cavaliers, and whether it sprang from 
the inhabitants on tide-water or was due to those of the uplands. Zhe 
answer is plain: the movement in Virginia proceeded from the heart of 
Virginia herself, and represented the magnanimity of her own people.” 

Thus Mr. Bancroft—upon whage statement, and the manner in 
which it is made, some observations may be hazarded. Let us say, in 
advance, that Virginians may possibly feel flattered by this reference 
of the historian of New England to the commonwealth’s “ heart” — 
whatever that may mean—and the magnanimity of her people ; but 
for ourselves we do not precisely understand Mr. Bancroft. The ques- 
tion is a narrow one: Did the “aristocratic” Episcopalian Cavalier 
planters of tidewater Virginia control society and originate the opposi- 
tion to England, or was “ the spirit that now prevailed” due to the dis- 
senting Germans, backwoodsmen, and rovers from Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania who lived beyond the mountains? “The magnanimity of her 
own people” may be called as light evasion of the point at issue ; an 
observation which also applies to that other statement that the “ influ- 
ence of the Cavaliers” socially was “perceptible but never exclusive.” 
We are not aware that anybody ever declared the influence of the Cav- 
aliers exclusive in the proper meaning of that term—for everybody 
knows that the Scotch, Irish, and other dissenters, and German and 
other settlers, were good citizens, true patriots, and brave fighters. But 
they did not on that account constitute the controlling element in soci- 
ety, or originate first the political and then the armed resistance to 
England. 

Who mainly settled, controlled, and directed the action of Virginia? 
is the extremely plain question : and Mr. Rives is as explicit thereupon 
as Mr. Bancroft is cloudy. “No fact,” says Mr. Rives, “is better es 
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tablished than that the early English emigrants to Virginia, for the first 
half century of her history, with here and there an exception only serv- 
ing to prove the general rule, were loyal subjects to both king and 
church. It could not but be so, for the stringent laws of the colony 
from the beginning with regard to church conformity rendered it alto- 
gether an uninviting abode to persons of other sentiments ; while the 
subversion of throne and church in England during the civil wars which 
soon followed furnished a new and superadded motive for the Cavaliers 
to seek an asylum in a land where their principles and predilections 
were unproscribed. Down to the period of the Revolution, then, the 
great mass of the emigration from England to Virginia must have been, 
as unquestionable historical proofs show that it was, of the Cavalier 
strain. . . . After the Restoration there came in a few, and but a 
few, of the Oliverian soldiers.” 

Thus, “in their origin” the Virginians seem to have had somewhat 
more than a merely “perceptible influence of the Cavalier,” as Mr. Ban- 
croft says. The fact is that the country was settled by “gentlemen ad- 
venturers ” for the most part — men fired by the glowing pictures of the 
New World, and burning to explore its wonders. The lists show thus: 
In the first one hundred settlers, we find seventy-eight “classed ” in 
Captain Smith’s history ; and of the seventy-eight, fifty-four are styled 
“gentlemen.” At that time the word meant something —little as it 
may convey to-day. It signified a person of gentle birth, of education, 
family traditions, and hereditary spirit of leadership. It may be an 
offensive statement to some persons in the present age of the world, 
but at that time it was supposed that birth, breeding, education, and 
“character” gave their possessors something like a natural right to 
control ignorance, weakness, and vice. For ourselves we can look with 
a philosophic eye back to the days of those brave “gentlemen adven- 
turers,” and not count it very great shame and offence in them to have 
been born of gentle blood, or even to have been of noble origin. We 
can shake hands cordially with the ghost of “Lieutenant Percy ”— 
that valorous young brother of the Earl of Northumberland ; and can 
love and admire him, as Smith the commoner seems to have done, in 
spite of his taint of nobility. 

The successive bands of “adventurers” continued to resemble the 
first. Virginia became the “ home of poor gentlemen ” and the younger 
sons of titled families. The rich tide-water region was “taken up” and 
settled in great estates by this class of people. Then the death of 
Charles I. sent across the ocean thousands of fugitive Cavaliers, and 
Virginia became what it remains to day, and will remain for a century, 
at least, to come —not “exclusively” but powerfully and immutab y 
Cavalier. The meaning of the term may be disguised and disputed, 
as may be the term of “ Puritan.” But the world does not doubt at all 
on the matter, nor does Mr. Bancroft. The Puritans, or Roundheads, 
or Cromwellians, or Independents were dissenters, anti-royalists, and 
anti “class” persons. The Cavaliers, or royalists, or sons of Belial, 
were Episcopalians, and strong upholders of “degrees in a state.” 
One was brave, stern, practical, and bigoted ; the other was brave, gay, 
impulsive, and ready to die for “the point of honor.” But this is a 
subject which it would require a volume to treat, and if we had the 
space this is not the “ place or time.” 
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From his observations on the “origin” of the Virginians, Mr. Ban- 
croft passes to the question, Who aroused “the spirit that now pre- 
vailed?” that is to say, What class of people spurred Virginia on to 
revolution? “Not the Cavaliers,’ says the historian — “those Cava- 
liers who never counted for much in Virginia. The revolution came 
from the heart of Virginia and the magnanimity of her own people.” So 
be it. We shall then be authorized to assert that the Cavaliers chiefly 
constituted the magnanimity in question, and that the mighty Aeart from 
which flowed the blood of revolution was “Cavalier.” Mr. Rives 
adopts the narrowest and most incontestable meaning of the term, and 
says: “Many of the leading and most distinguished patriots of the 
Revolution were the descendants of men who had sealed with their 
blood, on the field of battle, their loyalty to Charles I. in his contest 
with the Long Parliament. Washington’s grandfather was the first 
cousin of the Colonel Henry Washington who, in 1643, so gallantly led 
a forlorn hope for the king at the taking of Bristol. The paternal an- 
cestor of George Mason raised a corps for the service of the king, which 
he led in person against the troopers of Cromwell. The Cavalier blood 
of the noble Falkland, who offered up his life on the plains of Newbury, 
a costly sacrifice to a romantic sentiment of loyalty and honor, flowed in 
the veins of a Virginia patriot, Archibald Cary. ‘The Lees, the Blands, 
the Carters, the’ Randolphs, the Digges, the Byrds, and others among 
the foremost patriots of the day were of well-known Cavalier descent.” 

Thus Mr. Rives. He employs the term “Cavalier,” it wiii be seen, 
in its most restricted significance. Taking it in the broader sense in 
which it seems to be viewed by Mr. Bancroft, and defining “ Cavalier ” 
to mean a Church of England man, not a dissenter, an individual 
of gentle rather than obscure origin, it will be found that the leaders 
of opinion in Virginia were almost exclusively Cavaliers. Washing- 
ton’s claim to that title has been shown. Patrick Henry, the “man of 
the people,” was related on his father’s side to Lord Brougham, and on 
his mother’s side to some of the oldest families in England. “Cary of 
Ampthill,” when he died, was heir-apparent to the barony of Hunsdon. 
Mason was of an old family, and near the fourth or fifth in descent 
from Colonel Mason of the royal army. Monroe was the great-grand- 
son of Captain Monroe of the same army, who was rewarded for his 
fidelity by Charles I. Richard Henry Lee and his brothers Arthur and 
Francis Lightfoot, with General Harvey Lee of the Legion, came ina 
direct line from Richard Lee, who raised the standard of Charles II. 
in Virginia, and is said to have gone over to Breda when the king was 
in exile there and invited him to Virginia to raise forces against Crom- 
well. Edmund Randolph was the offshoot of an old and influential 
family. Jefferson was, on his mother’s side, of the same family, and 
his father was a gentleman of high social position., Edmund Pendle- 
ton was of an old English family, and the most persistent opponent of 
Jefferson’s levelling views. Benjamin Harrison was of ancient family. 
Richard and Theoderick Bland were the same. The Carters, Fair- 
faxes, and the thousand less prominent leaders were the same. The 
records of these families will show that they were persons of gentle 
birth ; and the proofs crowd on the investigator at every step that the 
American Revolution was a movement set on foot, in Virginia at least, 
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by men of wealth, family, and position, and not by the mass of the popu- 
lation. We have presented the most noted names. Consider what 
they accomplished. Washington, the Cavalier, was the first to take up 
arms, and effected what the world knows. Mason, the Cavalier, wrote 
the Bill of Rights of Virginia, the great foundation-stone of human 
freedom. Jefferson, the Cavalier, was so violent that he was attainted 
for treason. Pendleton, the Cavalier, was president of the Committee 
of Safety. Richard Henry Lee, the Cavalier, was the mouth piece of 
Revolution. Patrick Henry, the descendant of Cavaliers, was the almost 
inspired orator, sounding the charge. Cary, the Cavalier, was one of 
the eternal opponents of England. Randolph, Monroe, Marshall, Ar- 
thur Lee, Cavaliers — these men were legislators, diplomatists, lawgivers, 
soldiers, presidents, under the new régime. They worked from the be- 
ginning with brain and arm for the Revolution and were its real origin- 
ators. To these men the masses looked ; it was they who aroused the 
storm ; and they were, without one exeeption that we can at present, re- 
call, Cavaliers. - & 

Note as a last point the interesting‘fact that these men never had 
the least idea of the result of their ¥gitatien. A pure democracy was 
the last thing that they desired, with the sffgle exception, perhaps, of 
Mr. Jefferson. Washington was a “full-blooded aristocrat,” as the 
phrase now is, and when President received-Congress standing in his 
great reception-room, full-dressed and powdered*— the impersonation 
of authority. Mason lived on his great estate, a’ baron among his re- 
tainers. Pendleton, when revising the laws of .Virgipia in conjunction 
with Jefferson, made persevering efforts to retain an established Church 
and that corner-stone of aristocracy, the “law. of sstimogeniture.” 
These men and their associates were opponents of British “oppression,” 
but they moved against England to secure a “redréss.of grievances,” 
as they styled it, not to effect a separation from the great English stem. 
When they could not obtain this and the struggle became one of life 
and death, they declared themselves independent, and erected a gov- 
ernment without king or nobility. But let the reader guard himself 
from the mistake of supposing that Washington and his associates in- 
tended to found a “pure democracy,” as credited ; the absurd theory 
that all men are “equal” originated with Mr. Jefferson. No human being 
ever less believed in that idea than George Washington. He was forced 
by circumstances to become the head of a great movement, apparently 
against the prerogative and privilege of king and noble, but, in his own 
eyes, he was simply opposing bad Government in the House of Com- 
mons. See the records for this statement of the sentiments of the 
leaders in the Revolution. That the movement would go further — not 
only secure equal representation, but erect a democracy — Washington 
probably never believed and certainly did not desire. When the die 
was cast, Washington endeavored to make the best of things. His 
persistent effort as President was to make the country a republic instead 
of a democracy. The republic which the great Cavalier dreamed of 
was a representative government, having for chief officer a Lord Pro- 
tector or President —a Parliament or Congress elected by the states or 
freeholders therein— and this was to be a good, strong government 
without and within ; his Excellency the Protector or President was to 
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“hold the rogues in awe,” and make his authority respected. There 
was not much “states-rights” in that theory, it is true, but there was 
very little “ pure democracy”—and as long as Washington lived the 
government was a republic, was respected, and the “ pure democracy” 
idea could not get a foothold. When, however, Mr. Jefferson— the 
apostle of sans-cullotism and the “rights of man”— came into power, 
all things suddenly changed. What succeeded was close-cropped hair, 
unpowdered ; shoes with leather strings instead of buckles ; pantaloons 
instead of silk stockings ; “ Mr.” instead of “ Excellency ;” brusquerie 
instead of courtesy ; equality, democracy, the dead level— in a word, 
that new régime in which everybody was equal to everybody else ; and 
when to call a man a gentleman was to stigmatize him as an “ aristo- 
crat ’— to point him out as an object of public hostility, suspicion, and 
insult. Mr. Jefferson's states-rights views were admirable and unanswer- 
able, but unfortunately, they have effected absoiutely nothing. His 
social views were moonstruck, and have inflicted enormous mischief 
upon his country. 

It is only in this year 1868 that we begin to see clearly — to under- 
stand the results of the old Revolution — and it is not to hold up “ the 
fathers” and public administration that we thus try to vindicate their lead- 
ership. Many intelligent persons are forced to doubt to-day whether that 
entire transaction was not a very great blunder ; but none the less ad- 
mirable are those old Virginia Cavaliers, who acted from their best idea 
of duty. Those poor old Cavaliers! Let us retire from their presence 
backward, with hats off and saluting, if the proceeding be not regarded 
as too aristocratic and unrepublican! They were brave, they were 
honest — none braver or honester than our good old Cavaliers. They 
meant well. They did their best. But they did not get what they 
wanted — a “redress of grievances,” or a republic. They got a “ pure 
democracy,” and left it to their children. Thus, then, in place of King 
George III. we have a more oppressive and detestable monarch — 
King Numbers I. 
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FASHION AND RELIGION IN PARIS. 





ANOTHER of the arts of living —dress—is thoroughly exploited in 
Paris. It is, must be borne in mind, that no creature of God’s creat- 
ing, except man, is born naked, and continues so. The energies of 
man, therefore, are taxed (now to the utmost) to provide food and 
clothes. The supreme desire of man is for food, of woman for clothes. 
She may endure the deprivation of food, but without clothes she dies. 
The clothes one absolutely eeds are such as will protect one from the 
inclemency of the weather ; what one wants, pen cannot tell. 

The wardrobe of Fayaway consisted of one garment of cotton cloth, 
tied about the waist with a cord braided of soft grass. The wardrobe 
of the Princess M consists of 119 dresses of silk, each of 119 
pieces, and trimmed with 1,900 yards of trimmings ; 164 morning- 
gowns of various materials, adorned with one million of buttons ; 61 
walking-dresses and cloaks, ornamented with one ton of bugles; 51 
shawls of various sizes and colours; 152 petticoats, in variety ; 275 
other under-garments ; 365 pairs of stockings ; 156 pairs of gloves of 
every known colour ; 49 pairs of boots and shoes ; 71 sashes and belts ; 
64 brooches, in variety ; 72 pairs of earrings, in variety ; 31 fans; 24 
parasols ; 1 umbrella, &c., &c. Such, in brief, is the wardrobe now of a 
first-class Parisian lady. 

How does she get these things? Ah, that zs a question ; for she 
makes none of them herself. Twenty kinds of sewing-machines each 
do the work of fifty sewers ; these are at work night and day. Beside 
them, 150,000 men and women at least are at work in Paris making 
clothes to cover the nakedness of the race ; and over $90,000,000 
worth are produced here annually. Not only are there new clothes 
made to this extent, but three firms in Paris sell annually, of “old 
clothes,” over $3,000,000 worth. This is vast —it is fabulous — it is 
almost incredible ; but it is true. 

There is a mystery about this subject that man’s mind cannot fathom. 
It may be suggested by the question, What is fashion? We look upon 
you (ladies), and exclaim, “What loveliness! what exquisite combina- 
tion of rosebuds and tulle! what taste! what art!” Alas! man is but 
a simple creature. He longs to possess the lovely wearer of so much 
loveliness, and to call her his. He does not know what part Madame 
Roget and Cora Pearl have played in thislittle drama. No one knows 
just how much Madame Roget and Cora Pearl have to do in creating 
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the fashions which dominate soul and sense in all quarters of the civ- 
ilized world. 

“ What is fashion?” is a mysterious question. By some sort of fra- 
ternity, the great makers of silks and ribbons and plushes and organ- 
dies do codperate with the great milliners and modistes of the Palais 
Royal, and so discover what ¢/ey will have the fashion to be, months 
before the problem is resolved in the general female mind. Three 
things are necessary for the great manufacturers, and for the artists of 
the Palais Royal: one, to invent a fashion ; another, to persuade or 
force the women of the world to follow it ; and the third, to change it 
often. All this means dzsiness; and fashion means business in Paris, 
and it means nothing else. It is thoroughly systematized, it is power- 
ful, and it has its finger in the pocket of every woman of the civilized 
world. A little story will illustrate this: In the days of Louis Philippe, 
a most earnest and gifted preacher appeared in Paris. He waked 
people from their worldliness, and inspired a sense of duty ; but, more 
than that, he became the fashion ; so that women of the first rank hung 
upon his words and tried to follow his teachings. They took the jewels 
from their hands and laid them at his feet; they dressed simply and 
plainly, and poured the money into his treasury, or devoted it to works 
of charity ; they wished to be humane, and they ceased to be vain and 
barbaric. Mark the sequel! The traders, and jewel-makers, and 
fashion-makers took an alarm ; they appeared before the Minister of 
State, and told him “the thing must be stopped! This preacher must 
be silenced, or the people would suffer for food, and would rise in mu- 
tiny — for it was by these gods of fashion the city prospered.” /¢ was 
stopped; the eloquent preacher was /ermitied to leave the city ; the 
ladies of Paris soon forgot him and his teachings ; the traders and 
jewel-makers and modistes breathed freely ; Paris was saved! and all 
went on in the old way. 

Not only do the ar¢istes of the Palais Royal create fashions, but they 
do another and greater thing; they compel — yes, compel — every 
woman in the Christian world, from the missionary under the walls of 
Jerusalem to the trader’s wife of California— all, of every language 
and race, to adopt these fashions, and to shape and reshape her gar- 
ments according to the whims of somebody in Paris whom, individual- 
ly, no one knows or cares for. A woman who cannot follow the fash- 
ion feels herself disgraced ; and a woman who will not do it is con- 
temned by most of her sisters. This is a thing which a man can hard- 
ly compass, and quite fails to understand. ‘Thousands of women know 
this tyranny of fashion perfectly, but feel powerless to resist it. They 
detest the large hoops (once in use), they loathe the wearing of a dead 
woman’s hair, they are sick of trailing their skirts in the mud, and yet 
they do these things ; they do whatever “fashion”— that hidden god 
— tells them to do. 

Now, woman is a part of the machinery which is used in Paris in 
this business with telling effect. There is a class of women there 
known as “ dames du lac.” They are, in fact, courtesans of the most 
elegant and expensive description. They spend much money ; they 
drive in the most striking of equipages, and display themselves every 
sunny afternoon on the borders of the lake in the Bois de Boulogne — 
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hence their name. Now the purpose of these women is to excite a sen- 
sation, to attract the gaze of the world, to fascinate men, and especially 
men with long purses. Their most convenient weapon is DRESS. They 
display themselves before the world in the most lovely, the most gor- 
geous, the most strange, or the most extravagant of dresses. To them 
flock the “gentlemen” of Paris, glad to see, to know, to talk, to flirt 
before the civilized world. Around them gather the “ladies” of Paris, 
princesses, duchesses, marquisses, and empresses, to see what the latest 
fashion is, to know how @ /ady is to array herself; only anxious to 
equal— she cannot rival—these free “dames du lac.” Such is the 
latest phase of Christian civilization in Paris! 

The name of Cora Pearl is well known. She is an English girl, who 
has beaten the French on their own ground. Her wit, her beauty, her 
audacity, her vice, have surpassed theirs, and to-day she rivals the Em- 
press herself in the gaze of the crowd. She it was who invented the 
fashion of wearing red hair ; she dyed that of her poodle red, that it 
might be in harmony with her own. The brunettes of Paris hate none 
so much as her. They long to thrust a knife under the fifth rib — but 
murder is not permitted. 

I have said that fashion means business — that it is thoroughly sys- 
tematized — that it is a mystery — and that it has its finger in the purse 
of every woman in the land. Can anyone doubt? Can any fail to 
see that, by means of it, Paris draws a tribute of $90,000,000 from the 
universal world? Can any one question that, if Paris could to-day be 
engulfed five thousand fathoms deep, the soul of every woman would 
be freed from a terrible tyrant? Does she desire to be freed? Let 
her answer for herself. 

There is one re/igion in Paris, and it is called Roman Catholic. It 
is a curious fact that in this city, where the Calvinists once almost drove 
out the Catholics, there exist to-day but two Calvinistic houses of wor- 
ship. There is one religion, but, according to Guizot, there is not a 
faith—or almost none. Faith in the unseen, faith in virtue, faith in an 
after-life, of which this is the mere beginning, is rare, if it is to be found 
at all in the Church. This religion, through two thousand years, has 
become thoroughly systematized into a Church. This Church is a per- 
fect machine, which is indeed a power in the State, but is controlled 
and managed by the State. This perfect machine is in the hands of 
able men, and is an integral part of the social life of the city. The 
worship at Notre-Dame is a superb spectacle ; the dresses are rich, the 
lights fine, the music delightful, the audiences well-behaved. Here, 
too, is applied that wonderful system and thoroughness which marks 
every thing in Paris. A high-mass costs from 50 to 300 francs; a 
grand marriage, with carpets, chairs, choir, &c., costs some 300 francs ; 
and blessed candles for the poor to burn before the shrine of “Our 
Lady” can be had for a few sous. Death, too, pays. The business of 
burying is in the hands of the great company (/ompes Funébres) char- 
tered by the State, who furnish funerals at prices ranging from 19 francs 
to 7,184 francs—of which the Church has its share We must not 
forget, however, that in the bosom of this wonderful Church lives and 
acts a body of women who save it from perdition—the Sisters of 
Charity. Some of them are old, many young, but all devoted. They 
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spend their lives in relieving distress and allaying suffering. They do 
this not for money, but for the love of God and man. In the Church, 
too, are to-day, as there always have been, honest, sincere, devoted 
men, who work at the problem of human life, and labor to raise the 
souls of men from the temporal to the spiritual. Just now the most 
conspicuous of these are Father Felix aud Father Hyacinth. The first 
is a Jesuit, and a most finished and cultivated preacher ; but he fails to 
impress one with the earnestness and intensity of feeling which inspires 
Father Hyacinth. This last always attracts crowds, and they are not 
only women. Grave men, ministers, artists, writers, hang upon his 
fiery words in rapt attention. The Church is crowded hours before he 
speaks ; carriages stop the way. It is a new, a startling, a novel sen- 
sation—this man preaching, as though he believed it, the gospel of 
the poor and the suffering —the gospel spoken by Jesus of Nazareth 
two thousand years ago on the banks of the Sea of Galilee. 

What is the result? It were impossible to tell. The brilliant cor- 
respondent of the vangelist confesses herself perplexed. She sees 
the crowd, she knows they are impressed, moved, electrified ; but 
they turn away talking as they would after hearing an opera or seeing a 
performer. They have had a sensation— they go away. She says: 
“ Never has preaching in the Church been more followed. Never was 
there more talent put into requisition to satisfy this mercurial popula- 
tion, mad for excitement of every kind — whether in the church or the 
theatre ; yet never, perhaps, was there more of demoralization in so- 
ciety, or even vice, more unblushingly displayed in the amusements and 
literature of the people.” What, then, has religion come to be, and 
where is the home of faith? 

Sunday is in no sense a holy day. The Church discourages busi- 
ness labors, and most of the public works are suspended ; but private 
enterprises go forward, and for a part of the day labors go on, and the 
small shops are kept open. The people throng the museums and gar- 
dens ; the shows of the Champs Elysées are vivacious, and the thea- 
tres are in full blast. ' Sunday is the holiday of the people. 



































Translated for THE New Ecrectic from Die Gartenlaube. 
TENNYSON AND THE QUEEN. 





No poem has, for a long time, excited so much attention in England 
and America, as “The Idyl of the Fisherman, Enoch Arden,” by the 
Poet Laureate of England. Its success may, perhaps, be compared to 
that which the romance of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” had in its day ; and 
when we lately read in the newspapers that during the Paris Exposition, 
the monthly sale of the cheap continental edition of Tennyson’s works, 
was not less than five thousand copies, bought there by Englishmen, 
this gives but a slight idea of the general sale of his works ; for in 
America alone, where there is no restriction of pirated editions, the 
sale is far greater. 

But Tennyson is not esteemed a rich man, because he is indisposed 
to bargain and chaffer. Still everything he touches, like King Midas 
of old, turns to gold — for every magazine would gladly profit by his 
reputation, and offers large sums for a single poem from the poet who 
often remains silent for years. Thus we read of two thousand pounds 
sterling being lately paid by Good Words, for twelve smaller poems of 
Tennyson, and also of the voluntary payment, which Messrs. Ticknor 
& Fields transmitted to him, from the sale of his works. 

Enoch Arden is, as we know, a simple story. Annie Lee was a child 
beloved by her two playmates, Philip Ray and Enoch Arden. She 
chose the last as a husband. Many afflictions came upon them in their 
married life, so that at last Enoch Arden, to better his condition, sailed 
to China, leaving his wife and children behind him. When, after years 
of absence, he returned shipwrecked and miserable to his home, he 
finds his wife married to Philip. After long waiting, she had at last 
yielded to his courtship — for all considered Enoch as dead. He learn- 
ed at an inn what had happened in his absence, and he saw with his 
own eyes Annie’s happiness. With great magnanimity he resolved not 
to disturb it, but withdrew himself to a lonely spot, where he eked out 
a scanty subsistence by fishing. It was only on his death-bed that he 
returned to his beloved wife a lock of his child’s hair, which she had 
given him in parting, and thus allowed her to know the truth. 

Cases like the one told in this poem, have, as we are assured, re- 
peatedly occurred on our own North Sea coast, and among seafaring 
people they do not rarely happen. Indeed there are not wanting cases 
on our Northern coast, where the second husband, with noble resolu- 
tion, and even against the wish of the returned first husband, has sur- 
rendered his rights. The Oldenburg and Hanover jurists could give 
us many interesting particulars on this subject. 

Queen Victoria is known as a constant reader of Tennyson, and it 
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was not long before she learned that Tennyson’s latest poem was 
charged, by his enemies and detractors, with an immoral tendency, 
and as being an attack upon the sanctity of the marriage relation. She 
had recourse to a high dignitary of the Church, and learned from him 
that cases of this kind of double marriage were not infrequent ; that 
those who had unwittingly might, perhaps, hope for forgiveness at the 
last day — for the mercy of the Lord of heaven and earth knows no 
limits ; but that it betrayed a suspicious confusion of morals in the 
author who should cast a halo of glory about him who was guilty of suf- 
fering the continuance of so sinful a relation. This Enoch does. In- 
stead of disclosing himself to his wife, in order to resume his rights 
and duties, he goes away and dies. 

The Queen felt not a little uneasy. She knew indeed that Tenny- 
son’s relations with the higher clergy were not very cordial. His en- 
dorsement of the heretical minister Maurice, had not been forgotten by 
them. But since the death of her husband, the Queen had been ac- 
customed to give more weight and importance to the opinions of those 
around her, than to her own sound judgment ; and thus she had, for a long 
time, troubled feelings about this poem, for which she could find no 
proper criterion. At last she called in other assistance, and consulted 
a more severe judge, if that were possible, the same lady, who they 
point out as the “ Lady Vere De Vere,” of Tennyson’s youthful poem, 
which is the poetical execution of a high-born coquette, who, in former 
days, had cast her nets for youth. 

After this second condemnation of Enoch Arden, the success of 
which was borne to her ears by a thousand echoes, the Queen thought it 
best to let the poet himself explain his motive in the matter. The 
same afternoon she extended her accustomed drive along the coast, be- 
yond its usual limit, and drove in a westerly direction. Osborne, the 
residence of the Queen on the Isle of Wight, is some distance from 
Tennyson’s dwelling, but the whole Island affords no extended drives 
and the roads are beautifully turnpiked. She therefore soon perceived 
the house of the poet, surrounded by groups of fir trees and gleaming 
above the bushes and the hedges, now clad in their spring verdure. 

The Queen had taken in her carriage none but her two daughters. 
When she observed Tennyson’s figure in the garden — from his long 
hair and flowing beard he could not be mistaken—she dismissed the 
little princesses, as she was accustomed to do on their excursions, to 
their sketch books and botany, and went alone to the lower gate of 
the garden, where Tennyson had already hastened to receive her. 

She declined to enter, but began immediately, as the poet walked be- 
side her, to explain to him the cause of her anxiety, subjecting the 
many beauties of the poem to a thorough criticism, with the fine intelli- 
gence which the Queen is well known to possess, and thus they went 
continually further along the western coast. Far below there was the 
blue sea, upon which minute white sails were blown about like white 
blossoms from a sloe tree, while the neighboring hedges were merrily 
ringing with the song of the robin and the little golden crone, and in- 
numerable sea gulls circled shrieking about the precipitous cliffs. 

A heap of brushwood which obstructed the path at last compelled 
them to stop. A fair blue eyed little girl, ten or twelve years old, stood 
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beside it, who was much alarmed that she had not more quickly 
finished the tying up of the bundle with the cords which she had 
brought for that purpose, for the Queen was naturally no stranger to 
the little islander ; and to have obstructed the direct path to the church- 
yard, before the railings of which the heap lay, was so much the more 
unfortunate, as the highway was to-day entirely impassable on account 
of the deep mire. 

Tennyson helped the little one to tie up the bundle, the Queen gave 
her some money and inquired her name—it was Annie — and then she 
went on across the churchyard. 

“A lovely face,” said the Queen, as she looked after the little girl 
tottering under her burden, and then, returning to the subject of her 
discourse, she continued musingly: “Such a one I imagine was 
your Annie Lee, I mean at the time when Enoch and Philip were her 
playmates, when in order to quiet their discord she promised them that 
she would willingly be the little wife of both.” 

“ An artist might well use this little girl as a.model for her, your 
Majesty,” Tennyson answered. 

He had stopped in order to let the Queen pass over a little pool 
formed by the rain, and the illustrious lady recalling at the crisping of 
the wavelets on the pool, a beautiful simile in the “ Idyls of the King,” 
quoted the striking passage, word for word. 

“ But is that not Enoch?” inquired the Queen, glancing over in pass- 
ing, the inscription 6n one of the queer moss-grown tomb-stones which 
lay and stood on both sides of the path. Then answering the question 
herself: “it is certainly Enoch! It is indeed singular how objects 
which we have regarded before with entire indifference suddenly as- 
sume significance. This name, for example, which I how often have 
read in my excursions, with other names from the old testament upon 
tomb-stones, without ever thinking anything about it.” 

Then after looking around further she continned: “It is a pity that 
your Philip has not a namesake here, also; rumor would then much 
the more actively declare itself in favor of this church yard, and might 
place the scene of your poem, who knows, under the shade of this wal- 
nut tree! But what reply have you to make to my scruples, Mr. Ten- 
nyson?” 

“Very little, your Majesty.” 

“ And why?” 

“ Because, your Majesty, I should regret to fix upon that little maiden 
there, the stigma of illegitimate birth.” 

“What little maiden?” 

“The one just disappearing behind the elder hedge: I mean the 
fair little wood-gatherer.” 

“ And what has the little girl to do with your poem?” 

“ As much as possible ; for if the Bishop of N., had his way, little 
Annie there, would pass for the offspring of invalid wedlock.” 

The Queen stopped. 

“You do not mean to say, Mr. Tennyson,” she said, “ that here, upon 
our little island, a story such as your Enoch Arden has happened ?” 

As Tennyson was silent, she continued: “Oh, I know you unwill- 
ingly answer such inquiries. But really: did Enoch Arden live here? 
Does he actually lie buried there under that stone?” 
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“Your Majesty,” said Tennyson, “the most narrow and indigent cir- 
cumstances supply many traits of heroism, for which the historian might 
envy the quiet observer of the people. Well for him who has for these 
traits a plain, vncritical intelligence ; well for him who can relate them 
again in song, without losing too much of their original simplicity: but 
above all, well for him who can be the subject of the song! His mem- 
ory scatters heavenly seed.” 

The Queen went over the grass to the tomb-stone, and laid her hand 
upon its moss-grown edge. She stood there for a long time silent, her 
glance directed to the spot where the unknown man had found his rest. 
At last she said, as she arose and turned to go, “God reward him! 
For he did right.” 
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AUTOUR DE MA CHAMBRE. 





I, 


A Tiny treasure-house of odds 
And ends, which rest where chance has flung them ; 
Here dwell my precious household gods, 
And I—a bachelor — among them. 
Within four walls of sober gray, 
Beneath a ceiling rather dirty, 
I’ve lived — well, how long shall I say? 
Good gracious! I am nearly thirty. 


II. 


Encircled by these fond old arms — 

’Tis only of a chair I’m talking — 
I see results of women’s charms, 

And sticks which tell of feats in walking. 
Here’s Ashton Grange upon the walls, 

Where once they told me I should marry ; 
And programmes telling tales of balls, 
And Clyté —ah, how like to Carry! 
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Ill. 


What’s this which glitters ?— take it up, 
No matter what the weight or price is ; 
Of course I love the dear old cup 
I won upon the breast of Isis. 
And see what’s hanging by the door — 
Old friends are reverently treated — 
The very bat which made the score 
That year when Rugby was defeated. 


IV. 


Come, linger by those shelves of books,— 
At fancy’s frolics I’m no mocker ; 
Call out my poets from their nooks, 
From sweet Catullus unto Locker. 
This handkerchief might hint at pelf; 
A glove ?—she’s married to another ; 
What's that upon the mantelshelf? 
The portrait — bless her !—of my mother. 


Vv. 


Amidst a wilderness of pipes, 

From meerschaum unto humble brier,— 
Of luxury the prototypes,— 

I find contentment is a liar. 
Although I thought I knew full well 

The tricks put forward to enmesh us ; 
I see the eyes of Isabel 

Suggesting furniture more precious. 








Rev. Norman Macleod, D. D. . 
THE BEGUINES NUNNERY AT GHENT. 





Let us enter this old-fashioned gate. We are in the midst of what 
is almost a small village, separated from the city by a high wall and 
circling canal. It is a large irregular square, with houses ranged along 
its sides ; irregular streets crossing it, a large church in an open space 
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in the centre, and a hospital close by. And such silence! Listen! 
A gentle ripple from the wave of the populace outside is alone heard 
echoing through the mysterious little streets. ‘The inhabitants, if there 
are any, must be asleep. No; there goes one, two, a third —creep- 
ing like shadows to and fro about the hospital, all dressed alike, with 
black gowns and white caps. Nuns, every one of them. We are in 
the famous old convent of the Béguines, which has existed here, just 
as we see it, for centuries ; and one can hardly fancy a better institu- 
tion for respectable old ladies, who have no definite calling in the big 
and busy world, ‘barring,’ of course, its credenda, and having regard 
only to its agenda. Look at this nun, for instance. She is neither 
young nor beautiful ; and young or beautiful nuns, by the way, I never 
discovered in any nunnery ever visited by me, and I have visited many. 
My belief is that they exist only in novel nunneries. This old Béguine 
coming towards us is a fair specimen of her class—round, dumpy, 
comfortable, half-nurse, half-housekeeper, and with a large knowledge 
of cookery. Depend upon it she is very happy, and very useful. 
When her parents died long ago there was probably nothing left for 
her to do, but to keep house for a nephew. The nephew and she did 
not get on well. She was ‘too particular’ for young Hopeful ; too 
strict a Churchwoman for his fancy. Her fast days and poor dinners 
came intolerably often for his carnal appetite. But noone could match 
her in gruels and possets during times of sickness, and no one could 
deny that a kinder soul never existed than Aunt Rachel. Now, when 
the nephew married, what better could Aunt Rachel do than go into 
the convent close by? Of course, we would insist upon it, that she 
should be allowed to leave when she pleased ; and this liberty is grant- 
ed to the Béguines. But there is much to induce her to remain. She 
has got a very neat comfortable dwelling in the row, with a small 
flower-plot before it. A high wall separates her house and garden 
from those of all her neighbours, and from the convent square. But 
opposite each cozy dwelling there is a door in the wall, and on the door 
is inscribed, not Aunt Rachel’s name —for that has been left in the 
parish register, and in the memory of the world only — but the name 
of a patron saint, it may be St. Agnes or St. Bridget, and by some such 
title only is Aunt Rachel known. And here she lives alone, the chapel 
being close by for daily worship; the old bald-headed priest ever ac- 
cessible for a quiet chat and confession ; her neighbour saints always 
near for mutual edification, sympathy, and, no doubt, a little occasional 
confidential conventual gossip at tea-time or after vespers. Better 
than all, there is the hospital for sufferers, where the good old woman, 
with a band of sisters like-bodied and like-minded, is to be found cook- 
ing, reading, crossing, ministering, and waddling about day and night. 
I can name several*of my lady acquaintances who would make inimi- 
table nuns, and be very happy and very useful, who are now wasting 
their time in boarding-houses, or making calls to the disturbance of the 
studious. For instance, there are—but, on second thoughts, I think 
it safer to withhold names. At the same time I cannot help express- 
ing my sober conviction that the period has more than arrived when 
the question regarding deaconesses, or the organization of Christian 
women for the work of ministering to the poor, the sick, and the ignor- 
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ant especially in our large towns, must be more patiently and earnest- 
ly considered by all our Churches—especially by the Presbyterian 
Churches —than it has been. When this is done, we shall have much 
to learn from the Béguines. 
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SCIENTIFIC MEMORANDA. 





In an early number of this volume, I had something to say upon the 
phenomena of sensitive flames — gas-lights which dance and contort 
themselves in the presence of musical or other sounds. Well, Mr. 
Barrett, who has experimented much with these curiosities, has devised 
a practical use for them in the shape of an apparatus by which slight 
noises may be telegraphed to any distance. He takes a long slender 
flame, which, at the faintest noise, jumps down to a short one of fan- 
like shape. By its side he mounts a metal bar that will so alter its 
shape by heat, as to bring one end, otherwise free, into contact with a 
metal rod. From rod and from bar electric wires pass to a battery, 
and to a bell which may be anywhere within the house or out of it. 
So long as all is quiet’ in its neighbourhood, the flame remains erect 
and rod-like ; but upon the least noise it falls down and spreads like a 
fan. In doing this it meets the metal bar, heats it, and causes it to 
close the electric circuit, and ring the distant bell. In this way the cry 
of achild in its cot may be made to announce itself in its parent’s 
room, and the filings and hammering of a burglar to arouse a house- 
hold. In the principle, too, we may see the germ of a method of reg- 
istering sounds, a system of phonography, in short. Given a range of 
sensitive flames, each one of which will respond to a certain note of 
the gamut, and the brilliant cadence of the singer, or the extemporized 
melodies of the instrumentalist, can be made to score themselves upon 
a sheet of paper. Music will then have an accessory which will be to 
it what photography is to art, and the fleeting lights and shades of a 
sound picture will be perpetuated for study and repetition, just as those 
’ of a light-picture now are. 


A Frencu chemist tells the Academy of Sciences that he believes he 
has discovered a philosopher’s stone in a veritable means of fabricating 
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real diamonds. His process consists in vaporizing molten iron and 
condensing the vapour in a peculiar manner, when, as he says, the dia- 
mond ought to be one of the products of the condensation. Granted 
that it ought to be: the question is, will it be? The alchemist does 
not tell us whether he has actually made a jew.l; but M. Dumas, the 
secretary of the Academy, says that the experiment is worth trying. 
It will begin with vapour, so there is just the possibility of its ending 
in smoke. 

Wits the thermometer reading upwards from 8o in the shade, cool 
things are delightful to write about and think about, even though they 
be afar off. So I find pleasure in chronicling the fact that at a certain 
village in Iowa, there is a cave wherein the seasons are inverted, and 
where the cold is so intense during our dog-days, that a man cannot 
endure it for more than a few minutes. Ice forms in the early part of 
June and remains till the end of August. On the glorious 4th of July 
the boys carry trophies in the shape of gigantic icicles into the market. 
No ice is formed during the remainder of the year. Iowa has a warmer 
temperature than England: the thermometer rises above go in the 
shade in July. 





PassinGc down Newcastle Street, Strand, a few days ago, and chanc- 
ing to look through a gateway, my eyes fell upon what I could only 
conceive to be the unfinished interior of a Brobdingnagian bee-hive. 
There were walls and floors, petitions and roofs, and the other appur- 
tenances of a building, all formed of hexagonal cells like those where- 
with the apian builders construct their storehouses and homes, only 
made of clay instead of wax. Curiosity-impelled, I entered apon a 
closer inspection. A cicerone met me, and explained that those parts of 
buildings were specimens of a new method of construction introduced 
by Messrs. Parr and Strong, and intended, if the Fates are not adverse, 
to supersede brick-building. The cells or tubes in question are about 
a foot in diameter, and of various lengths, suited to walls of different 
thickness. They are fitted one on another like bricks, with their open 
ends forming the two faces of the wall, those ends being closed with 
concrete so as to leave an air space within. Perfect dryness in the 
building is thus secured. Great strength with small weight of mate- 
rials is an obvious consequence of the form of the cellular blocks ; and 
building with them is said to be very rapid, and cheaper than with 
bricks. The hexagonal diaper that they form on a house-front is an 
agreeable change from the monotony of brick-work, and gives a Moor- 
ish look to the structure. Without a doubt the new system has its vir- 
tues ; but it is by no means certain that these will enable it to over- 
throw the old one. Many good inventions fail entirely because they 
involve too radical changes. Here is a case. An engineering friend 
of mine invented a really effective joint for uniting lengths of fire-hose 
much more rapidly than by the established screw-coupling. He show- 
ed it to poor Braidwood, who admired it greatly ; “but,” said the king 
of firemen, “its introduction would necessitate the destruction of every 
coupling in the brigade service and in private use ; and such a revolu- 
tion I dare not recommend.” 
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“Save us from the May-bugs,” Frenchmen are crying. These 
coleoptera have lately committed such fearful havoc in many dis- 
tricts of France that they constitute a veritable plague. Municipal 
authorities are paying for their destruction at the rate of about a franc 
for every twenty-two pounds’ weight of the dead insects; and offi- 
cers have had to be appointed to receive and weigh them and pay 
the premiums. Recently, at Yvetot alone, 585 francs were thus dis- 
bursed in two days: still the cockchafers came on in undiminished 
force. The agri- and horii-culturists are at their wit’s ends. Then the 
question comes, what is to be done with the beetles when they are 
caught? Utilitarianism suggests turning them to some account. So 
we find that one man is buying them up for manure ; another has found 
that an excellent lubricating grease can be got from them ; a third has 
discovered in them the source of a brilliant yellow dye; but the sug- 
gestion of a forth beats all. This worthy, true to the culinary instincts 
of his nation, actually proposes to introduce a new dish, and eat the 
vermin! He offered the delicacy, cunningly served up, at an agricul- 
tural banquet, and report says that it would have been greatly relished, 
only the name of its components leaked out, and no one would partake 
of it. 





Deep murmurs are to be heard, in public and in private, against the 
unhealthiness of sewing machines. I have been told that [ ought not 
to have advocated the instruction of young women in the use of them, 
as I did a few week’ ago. It is said, by unprejudiced persons, such as 
medical men, that the exercise of continually working the treadles of 
these machines is highly injurious to health. The precise nature of 
the bad influence could only be published in a medical journal. Sup- 
posing the evil really to exist, it becomes a matter of importance to 
eliminate it: this is to be done by making the machine to work other- 
wise than by the feet, and the sooner the manufacturers devise some 
simple self-driving apparatus the better for their credit with the doctors. 
A French patentee, M. Cazal, has introduced an electro-magnetic mo- 
tor, but this, with its batteries, wires, and complications, is not likely to 
become popular. A small gas or hot air engine would do the work 
well, but the cost of it might be too higM$ Cheapest and most con- 
trollable would be a driving clock impelled by a heavy weight or strong 
spring ; the winding up being performed by hand. ‘This for domestic 
machines ; in factories, or where they are used in large numbers, a 
steam engine could be and ought to be employed. 





To Smokers.— A Berlin physician asserts that he has traced six 
cases of lead colic and paralysis to the consumption of tobacco that 
had been kept in leaden boxes. Another chemist has found that when 
the weed is wrapped in the thin sheet-lead falsely called tin-foil, it be- 
comes impregnated in course of time with acetate of lead. 





How large are the stars, and are they alike, or do they differ in size? 
It used to be conjectured that they are of somewhat similar magnitude, 
presumably about as great as our sun, and that the differences of appar- 
ent size are due to differences of distance ; but when astrometers came 
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to discover that some of the smaller stars are the nearest to our sys- 
tem, this idea fell to the ground. A German computer has now, how- 
ever, calculated the actual dimensions of one particular star, and finds 
that its mass is rather more than three times that of the sun. The 
star in question is of less than the fourth magnitude —a comparatively 
small one. What, then, must be the size of those of the Sirius and 
Aldebaran class! The reason of its selection for this determination 
was, that it is one of the components of what is called a binary system 
— two stars revolving about each other like sun and planet—and the 
motions of the members of such a system afford data for the computa- 
tion. The star’s distance from us is a million and a quarter times that 
the earth from the sun, so that light takes twenty years to travel hither 
rom it. 





Beware of closed cast-iron stoves. The French Academy of Sciences 
has lately been discussing the unhealthy effects of these articles. It 
is said —and experiments support the assertion — that cast-iron, when 
heated to a certain extent, is pervious to some gases and vapours, and 
allows the poisonous products of coal combustion to filter through it. 
So that a room warmed by a cast-iron stove soon has its atmosphere 
vitiated by carbonic acid. They who have to sit long in apartments so 
heated, often complain of oppression and headaches ; henceforth they 
may know the cause. The Academy has appointed a committee of 
chemists to examine and report upon the subject. . 








ART NOTES. 





Asout five years ago, Mr. Emit Seitz, a well-known printseller of this 
city, imported a magnificent imperial photographic copy of KAULBACH’s 
cartoon of “The Age of the Reformation,” executed by Court-photo- 
grapher, Albert, of Munich. In every respect, except as to size, it was 
an exact reproduction of the artist’s work, and gave a vivid and cor- 
rect idea of his sublime conception. But the interest awakened by 
this splendid work was soon lost in the excitements of the time ; and 
when, a few weeks ago, the original cartoon was brought to this city, 
it had for us all the surprise of a new picture, and attracted great atten- 
tion. The work is generally regarded as Kaulbach’s masterpiece, in 
conception and execution. The artist himself, we are told, regards it 
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in this light, and considers it the crowning work of his life. It is more 
than a picture, in the strict sense of the word —it is the history of an 
era. In this grand composition, Kaulbach sought to portray the work- 
ing of the moral, religious, scientific and intellectual forces that culmina- 
ted in the Reformation. The conception is perhaps philosophical rather 
than artistic, but none but a great artist would have carried it into exe- 
cution as Kaulbach has done. Let us examine it closely, following out 
a train of thought suggested by a German art-critic and friend-of Kaul- 
bach. 

The scene chosen by the artist for the representation of the grand 
drama of the new age, is the interior of a vast cathedral. In the cen- 
tre of the background the lofty choir confronts the spectator ; on either 
hand open long and broad aisles, while the overarching dome gives 
unity to the whole picture. On the choir, and thus elevated above the 
other groups, stand the great Reformers of the age, whose work formed 
the central event of the new awakening of human thought and action. 
On the right of this group stands a soldier-king, Gustavus Adolphus, 
one of the great champions of civil and religious liberty. On the left 
may be seen Queen Elizabeth, of England, surrounded by a courtly 
group, in which we recognize the faces of Essex, Sir Francis Drake, and 
Burleigh. In a semicircle behind this central group, sit Huss, Johann 
Wessel, Arnold von Brescia, and other precursors of the Reformation ; 
they appear to be sunken in profound meditation, as if their souls 
caught the dim presage of the great events to come. In front of the 
grand organ, and above all these groups, a band of worshippers is pre- 
paring to sing Luther's noble hymn: Zia fester Burg ist unser Gott. 
(A mighty fortress is our God.) 

Several groups occupy the foreground. On the right, the leaders of 
liberal culture proclaim to the world the glory of ancient art and liter- 
ature. From the mouldering ruins of the long-forgotten past, they dis- 
entomb the works of the master minds of Greece and Rome. “The 
grand ideas of antiquity,” says the German critic above referred to, 
“awake from their slumber of ages, and re-enkindle the sacred fire of 
genius in the souls of poets and philosophers. Philosophy and poetry, 
bursting the fetters of scholastic pedantry, are once more free to illu- 
minate the lofty mountains and the lowly valleys of human life and 
thought.” The artists, also, feel the inspiration of the new age; and 
we see them, in the background on the right, earnestly discussing the 
works of ancient genius. In the group, we recognize the portraits of 
Albert Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and oth- 
ers who reanimated art in Europe. Near them stand Guttenburg and 
Koster, to whose invention the Reformation is so largely indebted for 
its rapid diffusion among men. On the left of the foreground are 
grouped the early discoverers and naturalists — Columbus, Bacon, Har- 
vey, and others ; and in the aisle beyond them, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, 
Copernicus, and Kepler, are engaged in searching out the courses of 
the stars. The vastness and harmony of the universe are gradually 
unfolding to the human understanding ; and the great principles of na- 
ture begin to be dimly discerned, looming in majestic outline through 
the breaking clouds of ignorance and superstition. 

The central group in the foreground represents the conclusion of the 
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truce between the Protestants and Catholics which, for a time, put an 
end to the bitter religious feuds which had desolated Germany. The 
advocates of peace point to the open Bible, held aloft by Luther, on 
whose page we read the second great commandment: “ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

In this manner, by means of these admirably conceived groups of 
eminent personages, Kaulbach has illustrated the age of awakening 
thought, the new era of mental activity, tracing its progress from the 
early discoveries in the various realms of nature and of intellect, to its 
culmination in the religious awakening of the Reformation. 

The picture is worthy of the closest study. Observe how faithfully 
and conscientiously all the details are wrought out, without disturbing 
the grand harmony and unity of the composition as a whole. By the 
magic of his pencil, the artist has recreated for us the men of the age, 
as they lived and labored among their fellows. These faces are verita- 
ble portraits, only so far idealized as to conform to the requirements of 
art. The groups are beautiful, taken separately ; while the prominence 
given to the central group connects them all in the unity of one grand 
idea,— that of the angelic song prophesying peace on earth and good 
will to men.—Putnam’s Monthly. 





Discovery oF A Lost STaTUE BY CANovaA.-—It appears, by the Your- 
nal de Frankfort, that a statue of Napoleon I., by Canova, which stood 
in the Salle des Etats in the time of Jerome, King of Westphalia, has 
been found hidden in a barn in the garrison of Cassel. Unfortunately, 
at the time of the retreat from Moscow, the statue was removed and 
mutilated, the arms, it is said, having been sawn off. The French Con- 
sul has applied to the Prussian authorities for the statue in question. 





Tue New GALLERIES OF THE Louvre.—The grand entrance to the 
galleries of the Louvre through Pavillion Denon, and the apartments of 
Catherine de Medicis, which now hold the busts of Roman emperors, 
and which had been closed for six years, have recently been opened to 
the public. After Notre Dame de Paris it is the most imposing thing 
in Paris. You traverse immense halls flanked by the busts and statues 
of great and infamous Romans mounted on pedestals of polished and 
variegated marble, on floors dazzling and smooth, up grand stairways 
leading to the galleries of paintings, or down grand stairways lead- 
ing into the saloons of the antique statues and the beautiful mar- 
bles of Greece, where, at the extreme end of your march, amid the 
great works of antique genius, you see the Venus of Milo in full light. 
You approach the square apartment where she is pedestalled alone, 
through the grouped and calm and beautiful deities of Greece. You 
see her from a great distance as you stand in the gold salon of Cathe- 
rine de Medicis — the sa/on of the Four Seasons. She stands alone in 
her serene and severe majesty, of the mellow color of old marble, 
grandly formed and beautiful, as only the Greek ideal is beautiful. If 
anything more than youth and health were needed to make pagans of 
us, a glance at that marble ideal would convert us. No human ideal 
has ever been more impressively and beautifully incarnated. And be- 
fore great ideals we are worshippers, for then we are addressed by the _ 
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gods. . . . The bust of Caesar —broad-fronted Czsar, as Shaks- 
peare called him— isa fine subject. The immense protuberance of 
the temples, the arched breadth of the brow, show the imaginative fac- 
ulty of the man to have been extraordinary, and contrast remarkably 
with the narrow head and fanatic face of Brutus. Looking at the head 
of Brutus you can hardly resist the conclusion that he must have been 
an intense, narrow, devoted nature, without breadth or magnanimi- 
ty of mind ; looking at the resolute and grand face of Casar, where 
neither love nor tenderness ever wrote a line, but where intelligence 
and will and imagination seem to have formed the expression, you see 
the firmest and boldest face that you ever looked upon. Happily we 
need not follow the cruel, grey-eyed Napoleon III. and exalt the mili- 
tary idea and worship Cesar ; such solitary greatness as Czsar’s is the 
reproach of a people ; the exaltation of one man is because men are 
servile or intoxicated with gratitude. . . . Vitellius is a type such 
as you will meet on the Boulevards at Paris, at the opera, at the restau- 
rants ; Cesar is a type such as you will find in New England, in the 
West. In fact I discover a marked resemblance between the brow of 
Cesar and Webster. Both have the arched breadth of the temples, 
both have the marks of fatigue of the senses and resolution of the 
mind. It is not difficult to believe with Pierre Leroux that souls are 
transmitted from one body to another, and that the Romans of the de- 
cadence have driven out the Gauls, and now promenade upon the bou- 
levards, hold the keys of church and state in France, and the restless 
and vigorous Gallic souls are in commonplace societies in the New 
World. . . . To what end, for what good, are these statues and 
busts of infamous and grasping Romans sheltered with so much art 
and at so great a cost, while the least and feeblest of living human be- 
ings moans in the cold and goes hungry to his bed of chance? What 
progress has an American made beyond the traditional man of the old 
societies, if he stands in the palaces and galleries of the Continent, 
open-mouthed and stupidly servile with admiration, thinking only how 
fine is all this richness, how beautiful all this art, how grand all this archi- 
tecture? What progress has he made if, struck with the fatal spirit of 
the flunkey and the toady, he admires gold braid and gilt pedestals and 
vast museums more than a rude and free society, ungraced by art, and 
without a crime stained historic past? To me the apartments of Cath- 
erine de Medicis, the Roman busts, the tomb of the First Napoleon, 
are suggestive of outrages done upon individual and social life. It is 
impossible to assent to so much art, since it holds the memorials of so 
many crimes. As for the Venus of Milo, from a more humane and 
beautiful society she needs no such frame; under the open sky she 
would be as beautiful as in the Louvre of Francis the First, or that of 
Catherine de Medicis. Let us have statues in America ; let us have 
Washington and all the men who have signally advanced our people in 
the paths of democracy and peace ; but let us never utter such boasts 
as Versailles, nor shelter one man’s dust as Napoleon’s is sheltered 
under the Dome of the Invalides. As for Versailles, it is a monument 
of national iniquity and national vanity. The miles of battle pictures 
celebrate outrages upon humanity which it is to be hoped may never be 
imitated by Americans.—/aris Correspondence Evening Post. 
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The Earthly Paradise. APoem. By William Morris, author of Zhe Zife 
and Death of Fason. Boston: Roberts Bros. 


In these days, when the poetry most in vogue is such as is one man’s 
business to write and another’s to interpret, it is refreshing to the spirit 
to meet with a modern poem of the Chaucerian type. If there is 
ground for a suspicion that not half of those who praise the subtleties 
of our contemporary poets are at pains to penetrate them, still less is 
it likely that such will put themselves about to study the explanations 
and elucidations which, although the tribute is surely a questionable 
compliment, admiring critics vie with each other in offering at their 
shrine. At any rate there is a fairer chance for poetry to be read and 
appreciated and taken back into favour by a busy material age, if its 
scope is distinct and correct, it style clear and pellucid, and its manner 
something like that of the old rhapsodists, minnesingers, and tale-tell- 
ers who in divers climes and ages have won such deserved popularity. 
So seems Mr. Morris to have thought, who now follows up the success 
of his “ Life and Death of Jason” with a second poem, even more dis- 
tinctly wrought after Chaucer’s model. In that poem the reader fol- 
lowed the hero, so to speak, from the cradle to the grave, and there 
was no attempt at any framework to hold his adventures together. 
“The Earthly Paradise,” on the other hand, is a collection of tales, 
classical and medizeval, in much the same sort of setting as the tales of 
Boccaccio or Chaucer. A knot of story-tellers are introduced to us in 
a Prologue, which is in itself a story, as having agreed to tell tales at 
set times upon Sannazaro’s principle, 


“ Falle diem: mediis mors venit atra jocis; ” 


And here it is not a group of Canterbury pilgrims supping at a hostel, 
nor young ladies with their lovers seeking refuge in a country villa, and 
fending the grim memories of the plague at Florence by the arts of the 
minstrel and the gestour, but a strangely interesting revival of that olden 
quest of shores unvisited by death, those dreams of alchymist, adept 
and hermetic philosopher, which were so common in the middle ages, 
and which of course resulted in the same sort of “labour lost” as the 
searches for the local habitation of Prester John. The argument of 
“The Earthly Paradise” is best described in Mr. Morris’s own lan- 

age : —“ Certain gentlemen and mariners of Norway having consid- 
ered all that they had heard of the Earthly Paradise, set sail to find it, 
and, after many troubles and the lapse of many years, came old men 
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to some Western Land, of which they had never before heard ; there 
they died, when they had dwelt there certain years, much honoured of 
the strange people.” 

The adventures of these gentlemen and mariners fill up a prologue 
of above a hundred pages, and form a tale of strange wanderings, cal- 
culated to affect young and enthusiastic readers with a “sea-change,” 
although the sadness of hopes deferred, and at the last abandoned, 
ought to act as a corrective to over-addiction to day-dreaming. Any- 
how, the tale of the wanderers has an interest akin to that of “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and its hold upon the imagination is enhanced by its 
greater variety. Our interest never flags so long as the Breton squire, 
Nicholas, with his love, Kirstin Erling, Lawrence the Suabian priest, and 
Rolf the narrator, plough the seas in the Fighting Man and the Rose 
Garland, and through many and sore disasters, both by sea and land, 
“follow a shadow that still flies them.” This prologue, however, with 
its incidents strange and romantic, is but the framework which holds 
within its borders the tales which make up the volume. The wander- 
ers, stricken in number as well as in hope, find rest at last, not indeed 
in the home they had quitted for their mad quest ; but amongst a hos- 
pitable people, “the seed of the Ionian race,” inhabiting “a nameless 
city in a distant sea,” with all the traditions of ancient Hellas thick 
about them. As they feast at set seasons with these kindly hosts, a 
custom is instituted of marking the months as they pass by an inter- 
change of stories drawn from the different lore of the different races ; 
Rolf, whose Norwegian sire had married a Byzantine maiden, being, 
we suppose, the medium of intercommunication. This simple scheme 
introduces a series of Greek legends which take their turns with tales 
of the middle ages and myths of the Norsemen, each proceeding from 
the mouths to which each class of tales would be naturally familiar. 
The advantage of this scheme is that it gives variety to the whole poem, 
both of matter and manner ; and, further, that while it does not confine 
the author to one class of subjects, it enables him to avail himself of 
the sound advice of a modern critic, that classical subjects are the fit- 
test and worthiest upon which to bestow toil and oil. Some of the no- 
blest and most memorable of these are turned to account in a spirit 
which endues them with fresh life and beauty, while the interspersion 
of such mediaeval stories as are to be dug out of the “Gesta Romano- 
rum” and early chronicles relieves that faultlessness of beauty and 
ideal in the Greek model, of which, without a dash of rougher and 
ruder fancy, the modern mind might tire. So the famous myth of 
“ Atalanta’s Race” told in an appropriate seven-line-stanza poem finds 
its set-off in the quaint legend of the “Man born to be King,” which 
one of the “wanderers” tells in rhyming octo-syllabics. Against the 
beautiful fable of “Cupid and Psyche,” in handling which Mr. Morris 
has kept very close to the episode of Apuleius in the “Golden Ass,” is 
set the strange story of the “ Writing on the Image,” which comes orig- 
inally from the “Gesta Romanorum ” (c. 107), and a version of which 
is to be found in William of Malmesbury. This changing about is ex- 
ceedingly judicious, as the tales of the wanderers transport the reader 
to fresh ground, while those of the Greeks show him, within due bounds, 
and with every regard for his patience, how much of what is rare and 
evergreen is to be found on a beaten track.— Zhe Saturday Review. 
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Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, Edited from his Manuscript, 
with Notes and an Introduction, by John Bigelow. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


In his Introduction Mr. Bigelow tells us the very interesting story of 
the chance which gives us now, after the lapse of half a century, the 
autobiography of Dr. Franklin as he left it, and enables the present 
editor to supply eight pages of the original, wanting in the work as 
hitherto published, as well as to correct some twelve hundred correc- 
tions made by former editors in Franklin’s text. The story is briefly 
this: Franklin presented to M. le Veillard, a French gentleman of his 
acquaintance (Mayor of Passy and genti/homme ordinaire du Roi), a copy 
of his autobiography, which passed into the hands of his widow after 
M. le Veillard was guillotined in 1794. William Temple Franklin, who 
went to London as early as 1790 to prepare an edition of his grand- 
fathers’s works for publication, and who, under circumstances bringing 
upon him suspicions of bribery from the British government, delayed 
their appearance till 1817, applied to the Widow le Veillard for this 
copy, as being a fair one to print from, and, in return, gave her the auto- 
graph of the memoirs bequeathed him by his grandfather. This auto- 
graph went from Madame le Veillard, at her death, to her daughter, 
who, in 1834, left it to M. le Senarmont, her cousin. In 1867 this gen- 
tleman transferred it to Mr. Bigelow, together with the famous pastel 
portrait of Franklin by Duplessis, an engraving of which adorns the 
present volume. The life which Mr. Bigelow now gives the world 
must naturally become the standard version of an autobiography which, 
after being first fragmentarily published in French and translated into 
English, was later edited in imperfect and unfaithful shape by Frank- 
lin’s grandson, and is here, at iast, printed from Franklin’s own manu- 
script, and precisely as he wrote it. ” ° - 

In an Appendix Mr. Bigelow gives the correspondence of William 
Temple Franklin with the Veiilards in reference to his grandfather’s 
works, as well as some letters of Franklin’s from the Veillard collec- 
tion, relating to his memoirs, and other matter immediately useful and 
interesting to the reader of the restored autobiography. He has in all 
respects executed a delicate and important task with singular discretion, 
—not exulting too much in the fortune which permits him to connect 
his name permanently with Franklin’s, nor magnifying a service to let- 
ters which is self-evidently great. The reader’s interest in the subject 
is both awakened and satisfied, and he readily forgives Mr. Bigelow, as 
a sole instance of critical prodigality, the statement that the autobiog- 
raphy is a “limpid narrative, gemmed all over, like a cloudless firma- 
ment at night, with pertinent anecdotes, curious observations, and sage 
reflections.” — Zhe Atlantic Monthly. 





The Employments of Women. A Cyclopedia of Woman's Work. By Vir- 
ginia Penny. Boston: Walker, Wise & Co. 


Tuis book supplies a want which has been felt for a long time. 
It seems sad to think that women should ever be compelled to earn 
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their own living. God made one sex physically strong — the other 
weak, but here, as in other things, extremes meet. In barbarous na- 
tions, women are almost on a level with beasts of burden — in those 
cities, such as Paris, which boast of the highest degree of civilization, 
the condition of women, ez masse, is scarcely any better. It is nota 
law of Nature that women should “ eat bread in the sweat of her brow” 
—that curse was only pronounced upon man. 

But the cry for “ work,” comes from all parts of this once happy land. 
“Give us work or we perish,” is the heart-rending wail which arises 
from the homesteads of the South, where plenty once reigned. The 
husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons lie in the graves to which they 
were sent by their dar brothers of the North, and the broken-hearted 
widows and orphaned children must struggle for existence. We can 
only endeavor to assist them in the struggle, and comfort them with 
the thought that it is better to be Abel than Cain. At the South, agri- 
cultural pursuits engrossed the greater portion of the population, and 
now, in the present condition of things, there is neither agriculture nor 
manufactures suitable for the feeble strength of women and children. 
Still, there are some articles which can be manufactured at home, with 
a little instruction, and which, although the profits be small, will keep 
the wolf from the door. Straw plaiting, for instance, is light and easy 
work, and Virginia Penny tells us that “in 1855, 6,000,000 straw hats 
were made in Massachusetts, giving employment to fen thousand of her 
people.” Rye straw is the kind generally used. It is cut, soaked in 
water and dried. The plaiting is mostly done in farmers’ families. 
Philadelphia is said to spend $6,000,000 annually in the manufacture 
of straw goods. Some of the straw plaiters earn from $4 to $5 a week. 
They work at home. 

The manufacture of willow ware,—,askets, &c., is another occupa- 
tion suitable for women and children. For the finer kinds of basket 
work, some practice, and a set of tools will be necessary. The tools 
cost $5, and will last a life-time. 

Willow grows abundantly in many portions of the South, and bas- 
kets, &c., of all kinds command a much higher price than at the North. 
“ A German woman asked $1.50 for a basket she had paid fifty cents 
for making — at that rate her profits were considerable. I met a Ger- 
man boy, with baskets, who said he could make from 75 cents to $1 a 
day by his work.” 

Virginia Penny calls attention to another branch of industry which 
might suit Southern women—bcee culture. She says “ most of the honey 
used in the United States, is collected in the South, In keeping bees, 
there is no expense. The hives can easily be made at home, or pur- 
chased at a comparative trifle. Their food they seek themselves. In 
many of the rural districts of England, the bee mistresses earn a living 
by selling honey. A new species of bee that build in trees instead of 
hives is about to be introduced by government from Paraguay.” 

Canning fruit, and making preserves and pickles for sale, is another 
profitable branch of female industry. An extensive public manufac- 
turer writes to our authoress, “I employ women in packing pickles and 
all goods of this kind into glass — making jellies, jams, &c., bottling 
syrups, &c. The employment is Aea/thy—so much so, that I have 
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known invalids to regain their health.” This may be accounted for in 
the same manner that the well known sugar house cure is— the fumes 
of the boiling jellies, syrups, &c., resembling those of the sugar house. 

Virginia Penny deserves the gratitude of the public for this sugges- 
tive book.— Zhe Land We Love. 


Life, Letters and Posthumous Works of Fredrika Bremer. Edited by her 
sister, Charlotte Bremer. Translated from the Swedish by Fredr. 
Milow. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 12mo. pp. 439. 


FREDRIKA BREMER was the child of wealthy and “ noble” parents, and 
was born near Abo, in Finland, in 1801. Her father removed shortly ~ 
after her birth to Stockholm, where, with her sisters, she was brought 
up under the care of a governess. The children rarely saw their pa- 
rents, except at stated times in the day, when they were taken into the 
drawing-room to curtsy and say “Good-morning,” or “Good-evening.” 
Their mother laid down three inviolable principles for the education of 
her children: They were to grow up in perfect ignorance of everything 
evil in the world ; they were to learn as much as possible ; and they 
were to eat as little as possible. Perhaps this last peculiarity in her 
bringing up accounts for the stress which the future novelist laid in her 
writings upon good dinners and suppers. Or it may be that her read- 
ers are indebted for the passages which treat of eating and drinking to 
the regular training in household duties which Fredrika and her sister 
went through after their confirmation. They had each their week, 
when, under the superintendence of their housekeeper, they had to give 
out to the cook everything that was required for the various meals, and 
to see that nothing was wanting at table. Afterwards, a clever superior 
cook was engaged from Stockholm to go to their father’s country-seat, 
and by him they were taught to prepare the choicest viands. “Many 
times in my life,” says the biographer, “ have I gratefully acknowledged 
my parents’ wise idea, to let us learn thoroughly all that belongs to the 
management of a house and household. A wife, who has learned all 
this in her youth, becomes quite independent of her servants’ ignorance 
and will have everything in her house good, but less expensive than if 
she had no experience in those matters. For two years the Stockholm 
cook stayed with us at Arsta,a couple of months each time.” 

Fredrika’s literary labors began in her sixteenth year by the transla- 
tion, out of German into Swedish, of a religious book for children, 
This was followed by the Sketches of Every-day Life, of which she says 
in her Autobiography: “The chief motive for having my little book 
printed was the hope of getting a little money to assist the poor in the 
country.” The publisher gave her in advance for it one hundred rix 
dollars. The success which it met with determined Miss Bremer to 
devote herself seriously to the life of an authoress. At the age of 
thirty she wrote, with characteristic disinterestedness: “ For the sake 
of my sisters, more than for my own sake, I wish to succeed and to 
gain honor and applause. They live so much in me, and I have so 
much to thank them for, especially my dear Hedda, who is as good as 
an angel.” 
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Before Miss Bremer had been spoken of and had a name as an 
authoress — that is to say before her thirtieth year — she had had three 
different offers of marriage: such is her sister’s statement. The reason 
none of these offers were accepted appears in the Autobiography, a 
fragment of some fifteen pages included in this volume. “ About the 
age of twenty six,’ Miss Bremer writes, “I made the acquaintance of 
another gentleman, who inspired me with a pure and warm feeling, 
which, although it was never responded to, yet had a powerful influence 
upon my development, and which still lives (at thirty) silently and en- 
nobling in my heart.” 

The Biography, which is comparatively full in regard to the early 
years of the life of one whose name is endeared to all American read- 
ers, is sadly disappointing when we come to her later life. Little notice 
is taken of Miss Bremer’s tour in the United States, and we miss the 
letters to her American friends. The, latter, if we may judge from a 
single one written to the family of the late A. J. Downing of horticul- 
tural memory, which was appended to his biography by Mr. G. W. 
Curtis, would have been interesting and characteristic. 

The circumstances of Miss Bremer’s death were in keeping with her 
whole life. “ Fredrika, whose greatest pleasure it was to give pleasure 
to others, had, on Christmas-eve, invited thirty children belonging to 
the families of the farmers and laborers on the estate. After a liberal 
entertainment every child got a Christmas box, and they were then 
allowed to dance round a beautifully decorated Christmas tree radiant 
with light. Fredrika danced with them, and taught them several 
games ; in a word, she over-exerted herself, and went to bed later than 
usual. On Christmas day she drove to church. After the service she 
stood for some time in the church-yard conversing with several people. 
The wind.was*high and piercing, and it was supposed it was then she 
caught cold.” 

To all who are fond of biography this book will be of interest, but 
to Miss Bremer’s admirers as an author —and they are many in the 
United States —it will be particularly welcome. The greater part of 
it is made up of sketches and poetry by Fredrika Bremer herself. The 
latter possesses but moderate merit, and its translation is indifferently 
dotte.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


The Myths of the New World: A Treatise on the Symbolism and Myth- 
ology of the Red Race of America. By Daniei G. Brinton, A. M. 
M. D. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1868. 


In the preface to this work Dr. Brinton addresses himself to ‘the 
thoughtful general reader rather than [to] the antiquary,’ and while 
thus challenging a wider circle of students, challenges a wider circle of 
critics. Had Dr. Brinton confined himself to ‘Notes on the Floridian 
Peninsula’ or ‘ Papers read before the Ethnological Society of America,’ 
the outside world that knows nothing of the Quiché language, and is 
content to be ignorant of Quetzalcoatl, would have permitted him to 
enjoy in peace whatever distinction he may deserve in his peculiar 
field of research. Or if he had taken compassion on the general ignor- 
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ance of educated people in regard to the religions of aboriginal America, 
and simply grouped the myths of the new world around their organic 
centres, with his store of learning which we shall be the last to under- 
rate, and with his varied culture, which we shall be the first to recog- 
nise, Dr. Brinton might have made a book fully as interesting as the 
one that lies before us, and not less valuable because less ambitious. 
But he has attempted a wider range of thought, and though he express- 
ly disclaims the intention of writing a ‘ comparative mythology,’ his plan 
takes in the great problems which comparative mythology proposes to 
itself, so that we are launched at once into the vexed sea of contro- 
versy about the origin and growth of natural religions. These reli- 
gions he believes to be ‘the unaided attempts of man to find out God,’ 
and in these natural conceptions of divinity he learns to ‘appreciate 
the sublimity of Christianity and read the seals of its authenticity.’ 
This polite concession once made to the claims of Christianity as an 
evolution of the religious sense, the author develops his theory with 
very little regard to the authentic system which he has just acknow- 
ledged. His compliment to Christianity is the Frenchman’s bow to a 
passing corpse ; his references to St. Paul are garnishes of rhetoric, not 
solid arguments. The individual Christian, who feels that the Old Dis- 
pensation and the New are bound together by a three-fold cord that is 
not easily broken, must be offended by the parallelism between ‘ Hebrew 
myths’ and Aztec legends—and the Apostle himself, however flatter- 
ed by Dr. Brinton’s favorable notice of a certain sermon on Mars’ Hill, 
would hardly like to hear the early missionaries called ‘foolish’ because 
they believed what was written to the Corinthians, ‘the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils and not to gods.’ No 
man can afford to patronise the Bible. No man can afford to set it 
right in such lofty style as this: ‘the supposition that in ancient 
times and very unenlightened conditions before mythology had grown, 
a monotheism prevailed which afterwards at various times was revived 
by reformers, is a belief that should have passed away when the de- 
lights of savage life and the praises of a state of nature ceased to be 
themes of philosophy.’ Nay, rather should have passed away, when 
Paul’s epistle to the Romans became obsolete as an authority in the 
strange history of human error. For Paul says nothing in praise of a 
state of nature. His opinion of ‘nature’ and the ‘natural man’ was 
low. Paul nowhere sets forth any necessary connection between the 
notion of a happy savagery and that of a primitive revelation. But 
Paul did maintain a doctrine very much like that which Dr. Brinton 
deems unworthy of the period which has overcome Rousseau, if haply 
it has overcome him. Paul did maintain that men knew God, and 
changed His glory and truth because they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge ; and he would have scouted the notion of an evolved 
monotheism as much as he would have scouted the notion of a self- 
perfecting humanity. What Dr. Brinton proposes to substitute in the 
room of this exploded theory of Paul’s, does not entirely satisfy the 
author himself ; and if we had space we might easily show how utterly 
he breaks down when he comes to deal with the awful problems of per- 
sonal accountability and atonement for sin; when he is brought face 
to face with the fact that his ‘ moral evolution’ takes hold on hell, and 
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that his ‘natural religion,’ like language, descends and disintegrates 
all the time. 

But while we think that Dr. Brinton is fundamentally wrong in his 
views, we would not deny that the book has a peculiar fascination. As 
a compendium of aboriginal mythology, it seems to be made up with 
fairness and care, and is so far a valuable accession to American lit- 
erature ; although to one who is not famiiiar with the subject, the re- 
presentation seems too crowded for clearness, and the pages bristle too 
much with unpronounceable names. And as the author had once for 
all renounced comparative mythology, it would have been better if he 
had omitted some references which throw a dubious side-light on his 
attainments in his own department. We can hardly trust that man in 
Athapascan who soberly considers anthropos to be derived from anthos, 
because ‘man springs up as a flower’; nor can we understand the un- 
due diffidence with which he states that ‘circumcision was probably a 
symbolical renunciation of the lusts of the flesh.’ And while we would 
not withhold the praise of ingenuity from Dr. Brinton’s interpretation 
of the myths, still to any one who has looked into the cloud-land of 
symbolism and mythology, the praise of ingenuity is very cheap. The 
material is so plastic; fire and water, light and darkness, wind and 
rain, or any such convenient couples can be made to work your will 
on the yielding mass. Max Miiller, for instance, drives the Horses of 
the Dawn over the Universe, until the hungry steeds devour all crea- 
tion ; and Dr. Brinton’s five points of mythology are the four points of 
the compass. 

If ‘all styles are good except the tiresome style,’ then Dr. Brin- 
ton’s style may pass muster, for tiresome he is not. But how a man of 
such extensive reading, of such varied culture, of such sensibility for 
the beautiful, should indulge in such English is to us simply incompre- 
hensible. The grammar is worse than slip-shod, and with a funny in- 
felicity, Florida and Philadelphia meet together, and Northern and 
Southern provincialisms jostle each other in droll proximity. ‘ Like’ 
is used as a conjunction, and ‘to’+is severed from its verb by a string of 
adverbs. ‘To so unhappily combine’ these defects ‘like’ he does, is 
the misfortune of few. So unidiomatic are some of his expressions, so 
strangely affected are some of his periods, that we have been tempted 
more than once to doubt whether the writer were a native ; for what 
native ever spoke of ‘collecting a skin?’ What man, with a decent 
command of his mother tongue, ever spoke of an ‘erudite turn of 
mind,’ or ‘of the generations which the antiquary, with irreverent curi- 
osity, chances upon in all portions of our territory?’ And yet he talks 
with a tone of ownership when he says: ‘No citizen of the United 
States will be apt to assert that their instinct led the indigenes astray, 
when they chose, with nigh unanimous consent, the great American 
eagle as that fowl beyond all others proper to typify the supreme con- 
trol and the most admirable qualities.’ And yet none but an affected 
native would undertake ‘lush fancy,’ or the ‘ brilliant womb of Aurora.’ 
None else would speak of the ‘Indian girl, Pocahontas, who, in the 
legend averted from the head of the white man, the, blow which re- 
bounding swept away her father and all his tribe.’ But such a figure 
of rhetoric is enough to sweep away the reviewer also.— Zhe Southern 
Review. 
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The Spanish Gypsy: A Poem. By George Eliot. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 1868. 


WE should have read George Eliot to but little purpose if we could 
still suppose her capable of doing anything inconsiderable. Her mind is 
of that superior quality that impresses its distinction even upon works 
misbegotten and abortive. “The Spanish Gypsy” is certainly very far 
from being such a work ; but to those who have read the author’s nov- 
els attentively it will possess no further novelty than that of outward 
form. It exhibits the delightful qualities of “ Romola,” “The Mill on 
the Floss,” and even “Silas Marner,” applied to a new order of ob- 
jects, and in a new fashion ; but it exhibits, to our perception, no new 
qualities. * * * 

The poem was composed, the author intimates, while Spain was yet 
known to her only by descriptions and recitals ; it was then, after a 
visit to the country, rewritten and enlarged. These facts correspond 
somehow to an impression made upon the reader’s mind. The work is 
primarily—like the author’s other productions, we think—an eminent- 
ly intellectual performance; not the result of experience, or of moral 
and sensuous impressions. In this circumstance resides at once its 
strength and its weakness ; its want of heat, of a quickening central flame ; 
and its admirable perfection of manner, its densely wrought, richly em- 
broidered garment of thought and language. Never, assuredly, was a 
somewhat inefficient spirit so richly supplied with the outward organs 
and faculties of maturity and manhood. George Eliot has nothing in 
common, either in her merits or her defects, with the late Mrs. Brown- 
ing. The critic is certainly not at his ease with Mrs. Browning until 
he has admitted, once for all, that she is a born poet. But she is with- 
out tact and without taste ; her faults of detail are unceasing. George 
Eliot is not born a poet ; but, on the other hand, her intellectual tact is 
equally delicate and vigorous, her taste is infallible, she is never guilty 
of errors or excesses. In the whole length of the volume before us we 
have not observed a single slovenly ‘line, a single sentence unpolished 
or unfinished. And of strong and beautiful lines what a number ; of 
thoughts deep and clear, of images vivid and complete, of heavily bur- 
dened sentences happily delivered of their meaning, what an endless 
variety! The whole poem is a tissue of the most elegant, most intelli- 
gent rhetoric, from the beautiful exordium descriptive of 


“ Broad-breasted Spain, leaning with equal love 
(A calm earth-goddess, crowned with corn and vines) 
On the Mid Sea that moans with memories, 
And on the untravelled Ocean,” 


to the majestic pathos of the final scene, in which, contrary to her wont, 
the author has brought herself fairly to disjoin her young lovers. * * * 

In conclusion, we must express our deep sense of its beauty. One 
may Say, indeed, that it has no faults (except its lyrics). As a compo- 
sition, it is polished to defiance of all censure. It is, at most, deficient 
in certain virtues, which the success of the poem, as a whole, would 
tend to prove non-essential. It is deficient in natural heat ; it does not 
smell of the Spanish soil, but of that of the author’s mind. It is nei- 
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ther rapid nor simple. Reflection, not imagination, has presided at the 
work. Nevertheless it is a most fair achievement, and a valuable con- 
tribution to literature. It is the production of a noble intellect, of 
a moral vision equally broad and deep, and of marvellous ingenuity. 
—The Nation. 


Ee Deus-Homo; or, The Work and Kingdom of the Christ of Scripture. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1868. Pp. 207, 12 mo. 


In point of typographical beauty and excellence, this volume is fully 
equal to either the Zcce Homo or the Lecce Deus, and this we consider 
no small praise to the Philadelphia publisher. 

In point of ability on the part of the author, the work bears no com- 
parison whatever with the second named of those two works, nor is it 
even equal to the first. This, however, is not much dispraise of the 
writer, for both those volumes exhibited great talent, and the second 
especially was, in our judgment, a book instinct with life and power. 
The author of Zee Deus is a poet and a man of genius. 

But in point of sound scriptural doctrine, this last work is far supe- 
rior to both the volumes named. The chapter on the Structure of Christ’s 
Kingdom, is especially to our liking, for it presents the doctrine of the 
Church as held forth in God’s word, with great clearness, justness, 
force, and truth. Of the chapter on the Sfzrituality of the Kingdom, we 
shall only say, that it presents the view at present urged with so much 
zeal by our friend and brother, Sruart Ropinson, and others. Indeed, 
the volume bears, in various parts of it, the impress of his mind, and 
we are sure the author of it, whoever he may be, holds him in very 
high honor. 

We should be glad to have this book widely read and diffused through- 
out the whole land, as being in nearly all its teachings, as we suppose, 
the very truth of God. It is not, however, we feel bound to say in 
candor, such an answer to Zcce Homo and Ecce Deus as we had hoped 
to find it— Zhe Southern Presbyterian Review. 





ohn Milton and His Times: An Historical Novel. By Max Ring. 
Translated from the German by F. Jordan. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1868. 


TuE Miihlbach series of historical novels having proved a successful 
venture, this book is one of the logical business results. We fear it 
will not succeed quite so well though, for several reasons. First of all 
for the very reason why the Miihlbach series succeeded —it is not 
trashy enough. Professor Ring appears to differ with his great contem- 
porary and to hold that even vividness is not inconsistent with historic 
accuracy. His book is really a stirring portraiture of England,in the 
time of the Cavaliers and Roundheads, and brings out quite ably and 
with much penetration the rugged poetry of life in those days. But 
the work is very unequal. The first part is excellent, full of events, full 
of pictures and picturesque description, and yet revolving round the 
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character of Milton as a natural centre. The poet’s early love and 
self-sacrifice, especially, are charmingly drawn. This unity fails very 
much as the story goes on, and after the return of Milton from Italy he 
is a secondary and subordinate element in the narrative, a mere clumsy 
lay figure, in fact, on which to display the history of the Restoration. 
This fault is serious, and peculiarly provoking in an author who shows 
us that he can do so well. Also there is an excess of discussion and 
disquisition, often very abstruse, throughout, and toward the last the 
hero and everybody, in fact, drenches everybody else with metaphysics. 
This ought, perhaps, to be very interesting ; also we all ought, perhaps, 
to be German professors. Only —things are so far from what they 
ought, perhaps, to be! The most remarkable thing by far in this book 
is the translation. We have not the pleasure of knowing who Mr. F. 
Jordan is, but we have the pleasure of saying that he has achieved the 
best translation we have seen in many a day, We should never have 
known it for a translation at all; it would have been a very creditable 
specimen of English style as an original work, and we congratulate the 
author who can come before a foreign nation in such thorough native 
costume.—Zhe Round Table. 





Linda Tressel. By the Author of Mina Balatka, the Story of a Maiden 
of Prague. Boston: Little & Gay. 1868. 


Amonc the new books of the present moment there are many more 
noteworthy than the little story whose name we transcribe ; but we have 
read “ Linda Tressel” because it is by the author of “Nina Balatka,” 
and because it is as clear as noonday to our penetrating intellect that 
the author of “Nina Balatka” is but another title of the author of 
“ Barchester Towers” and “The Small House at Allington.” Mr. 
Trollope’s style is as little to be mistaken as it is to be imitated, and 
we find it in this, anonymous tale in all its purity — with its flatness 
and simpleness, its half-quaint ponderosity and verbosity, and all its 
roundabout graces. Mr. Trollope has, of course, his own reasons for 
suppressing his name, reasons which we have no desire to investigate ; 
but if perchance his motive had been partially to refute the charge that 
he has exhausted his vein and that his later novels owe their popularity 
only to the species of halo irradiated by his signature, he may assure 
himself that he has been amply successful. The author of these two 
little German tales must, in fact, by this time have become proof against 
all doubt of his being a born story-teller. These short novels are rich 
with their own intrinsic merits, and looking at them candidly, taking 
the good with the bad and comparing them with the multitudinous host 
of kindred works, we find ourselves ready to say that they contain more 
of the real substance of common life and more natural energy of concep- 
tion than any of the clever novels now begotten on our much-tried 
English speech.— Zhe WVation. 


The Table Talk of Martin Luther. Translated by William Hazlitt, 
Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 


Tuis is a most beautiful volume, of high artistic finish, very creditable 
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to the taste, skill, and enterprise of all concerned in its publication. 
As it is neither sectarian nor partizan in its character, it ought to be 
acceptable, not only to the whole Lutheran Church of all sections of 
the country and all shades of opinion, but to Christians of every de- 
nomination. The history of this singular volume, almost as remark- 
able as its contents, are given by Captain Bell in the Introduction of 
Mr. Hazlitt, who tells us, that the contents of the book were gathered 
from the mouth of Luther, by his friends and disciples, and chiefly by 
Antony Lauterbach and John Aurifaber, intimately associated with the 
Reformer towards the close of his life. They consist of memoranda of 
his opinions, observations and extemporaneous discourses in the free- 
dom of familiar friendship, in his private walks during the discharge of 
his official duties, and at table. Although the book may contain some 
few historical errors, there can be no doubt as to the completeness and 
authenticity of the matter. The character and spirit of the author, are 
seen on every page. We trust, that the effort to furnish the Church 
with Luther’s Table-Talk in so elegant a form will be appreciated, and 
meet with the reward which it deserves.—Zvangelical Quarterly Review. 





A Sister’s Story. By Mrs. Augustus Craven. Translated from the 
French by Emily Bowles. 1 vol., crown 8vo., pp. 538. Cloth 
extra $2.50; cloth gilt, $3.00. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. For sale in Baltimore by Murphy & Co. 


‘A Sister’s Story’ is charmingly written, and excellently translated 
by Miss Bowles. The reader will have difficulty in believing that he 
had not the original before him. It is full of fascinating revelations of 
family life ; all the personages are very high people, and the reader is 
always in good society—a society distinguished for virtue as well as 
for rank. The princes and princesses and high nobility mostly belong 
to the old Bourbon class, but there are also names which carry interest 
to the reader, of whatever persuasion he may be in religion or politics. 
Montalembert is a family friend, and his letters and the mention of 
him as a young man are delightful. M. Dupanloup, the Abbé Gerbet, 
Pére de Ravignan, Gioberti, and many others, appear in the pages.— 
The Atheneum. 





Ecce Ecclesia: An Essay, showing the Essential Identity of the Church in 
all Ages. 12mo., pp. 576. New York: Blelock & Co. 


WE do not accept every statement made by this author, but we acknow- 
ledge ourselves his debtors for instruction upon the point he presses so 
earnestly, and him as our co-adjutor in the controversy with Baptists 
on the one hand, and Papists on the other, and with certain Presbyte- 
rians in the middle. 

This work has been severely criticised and summarily condemned, 
but we have reason to suspect the critics of judging without careful 
reading and considering. For example, it has been characterised, in 
two or three very different quarters, as belonging to the “ Ecce series,” 
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and that series a “ descending” one as to originality and force. But this 
work has nothing whatever to connect it with the three works alluded 
to, except the word Zee in the title. Those three books do form a 
series, for they relate to one and the same subject, and they controvert 
one another. ‘This book relates to a different question altogether, and 
makes no reference to either of those three. But critics are like other 
men, and following sound more than sense, they have, merely on ac- 
count of the use of this sensational title, imagined here a connexion 
which does not exist. 

Again, it has been said the subject is too limited to warrant the 
use of so wide a name as Lae Ecclesia. Now surely the topic is wide 
enough — the identity of the Church / a// ages; and surely the argu- 
ment is wide enough, for the author draws his proof from all quarters. 

Another fault found is, that the book is “full of unauthorised as- 
sumptions, with but little attempt at proof.” On the contrary, it ap- 
pears to us, that the author aims at establishing but one point, and 
poe in doing this he accumulates proof upon proof, almost without 
end. 

Again, it is complained that the book casts “no additional light” 
upon what is universally admitted amongst Protestants. But, it ap- 
pears to us, that though the doctrine of this book is indeed the “ com- 
mon faith of Protestants,” yet many of them have taken a strange way 
of manifesting that such is their faith, for the author quotes abundantly 
their use of expressions to the contrary. The service done by the 
author for what is doubtless the “common faith of Protestants,” is, 
that he sets forth it in a clear and convincing manner through eighty- 
eight chapters, none of them long, but none of them irrelevant to the 
point in hand. . 

Once more, the book is said to contain “near six hundred pages of 
dreary twaddle.” This clinches our charge, and proves that these 
critics have not carefully read, and do not know the book condemned. 
We cannot conceive how any Christian minister should fail to be in- 
terested in the subject of this treatise ; but that any one feeling such 
an interest, and examining candidly and carefully this volume, should 
pronounce it “dreary twaddle,” is simply impossible.-—7he Southern 
Presbyterian Review. 


Grand-Papa’s Arithmetic, a Story of Two Little Apple Merchants. New 
York : Wynkoop & Son. 


WE know of no children’s books of the time which are so unique in 
their way as those of Jean Macé¢, whose History of a Mouthful of Bread 
was republished here a year or two since. The ground which he broke 
in that book was chemistry in general, and the chemistry of food in 
particular, an abstruse and dry subject in most scientific hands, which 
he rendered as charmingly as a fairy tale. A second and briefer story 
of his, of which figures and their combinations is the theme, is entitled 
Grand-Papa’s Arithmetic, a Story of Two Little Apple Merchants. It is 
as delightful as can be, with a fairy-like element in it, showing how a 
wise little girl, in the wonderful time of Long Ago, taught her little 
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brothers, Save-all and Scatter, who sold the most marvellous of all ap- 
ples for the invariable price of eight tocars each, the mysteries of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and divisions, not forgetting fractions. 
This may seem a very common and dull thing to do, but it is neither 
dull nor common to Jean Macé, who enters upon his task with the feel- 
ings of a child and a poet. We shall be surprised if this little book is 
not imménsely popular among the young folks, to whom he is a genu- 
ine benefactor, as much so in his way, as Hans Christian Andersen is 
in his way.— Zhe Albion. P 





Where is the City? Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1868. 


“ ISRAEL KNIGHT, just under his majority, and fresh from a college ”— 
which we may conjecture to have been a “business college,” from the 
degree of subtle appreciation of the niceties of his native tongue 
which his style betrays, and the fine commercial air which pervades his 
correspondence and his “ notes” on theological topics — set out to dis- 
cover which among several of the sects of Christendom embodied the 
whole of Christian doctrine and practice. Having read the results of 
his investigations with some care, we find ourselves undecided whether 
to consider him as having conducted them in the interests of “our Ro- 
man Catholic brethren,” or simply in his own interests as a maker of 
salable books. There is something to be said in behalf of each sup- 
position —very little for the book itself, regarded in any other light 
than that in which it affects the publisher and the author. As a con- 
tribution to religious thought, or, indeed, to thought of any kind, it is 
absolutely worthless. After peering into various dark closets to find 
the sun, the ardent seeker after light who plays the part of hero reports 
that it is to be found in none of them—which may be a just, but is 
surely an insignificant conclusion. ‘There is an elaborate show of fair- 
ness about his researches, which appearance is partly owing to the fact 
that he is to be described as a thinker of the “ardent and sensitive ” 
stamp, prone to look at the illuminated side of things; to weep in 
Spiritualist circles when his deceased relatives appear over his left 
shoulder ; to “ free his mind” in Methodist love feasts ; and to be fre- 
quently in imminent danger of being converted to different sets of opin- 
ions. Nothing saves him but a great natural facility for blowing hot 
and cold in one breath. Except the Spiritualists, it is only among the 
Protestant sects that he looks, and he fixes his attention on the most 
orthodox division of each of them — what he calls the “right wing ”— 
in order that his dissent from them shall be seen to proceed not from a 
consideration of their perversions, but from something unsatisfactory in 
their premises. According to Mr. Parton the Catholics are just now 
very busy in the work of converting us all to the true fold —in the 
light of which fact this little book, which assumes to hold on to the 
fundamental principles of Christianity on one side, while carrying on a 
suggestive process of elimination among the sects on the other, wears a 
somewhat dubious and Jesuitical air. We ourselves, however, incline 
to the book-making theory as a sufficiently plausible one to account for 
its production. There is a want of acuteness in its investigations and 
of perceptible direction in its conclusions which is better adapted to 
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interest without seriously dissatisfying the members of the different re- 
ligious bodies of which it treats than to make it an efficient agent in 
the work of proselytism. As its thought is superficial, and its style by 
no means good, various considerations as to the shortness of human 
life decide us not to recommend it for perusal.— Zhe Nation. 
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MISCELLANY. 





FREDERIC THE GREAT AND HIS VISITORS. 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


BY LOUISA MEALBAG. 





I.—TuHeE MAIDEN OF BERLIN. 


In a beautiful boudoir in Berlin sat a young lady of superb figure 
and raven hair. Suddenly, hearing a step, she started toward the door. 
A splendid looking individual in uniform entered the room. 

“Von Schwellenberg, my love!’ exclaimed she. 

“T have come, Amelia Elizabeth, to inform you that we must part 
forever,” said Von Schwellenberg, in a voice choked with emotion. 

“ And wherefore?” inquired Amelia, convulsively tearing her blonde 
locks. 

“The king has declared that love interferes with my public duty,” 
replied Von Schwellenberg, gloomily. 

With a cry of anguish, Amelia Elizabeth fell fainting to the floor. 

Later in the day, while Voltaire was passing through the corridor of 
the palace, he met Von Schwellenberg, who was evidently much over- 
come. 

Voltaire bowed. Rushing toward him, Von Schwellenberg cried 
hoarsely : — 

“Come, and take a drink!” 

* “ Sir,” said Voltaire, “I thank you, but I have no money.” 

“T will pay for it,” said Von Schwellenberg. 

Thus urged, Voltaire finally acquiesced. 





*“ Monsieur, je vous remercie, mais je n'ai pas d’argent’’—Letter No. 8,217 of the Fraulein Von 
Schneifelhollenrollem to her sister. 
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II.—TuHE Kinc uwas a Discussion. 


It was evening. Frederic the Great sat alone in his cabinet, dressed 
in a velvet gown and slippers which his sisters* had embroidered for 
him. He was reading. 

Suddenly he started to his feet, and paced up and down the room. 

“Yes,” muttered he ; “it must be so.” 

The door of the apartment was knocked open, and the chamberlain, 
Baron Potztausend, entered. 

“Your Majesty,” said he, “a lady desires to see you.” Frederic 
immediately darted a piercing glance at him. 

“ Her name?” he cried in a muffled voice. 

“J did not ask it,” faltered the trembling nobleman. 

“ Potztausend,” said the king, “you are an ass. Showherin. Stay! 
Was it the Barberini?” 

“Oh, no, Your Majesty!” cried the baron. 

The king laughed to himself. “This fat-headed baron knows noth- 
ing,” thought he ; then aloud, “ Well, show her in. But wait. What 
do you think of these lines?” he enquired, reading from the book be- 
fore him : — 

“Vos soldats ont fait des merveilles 
Et le soir, c’est flatteur pour eux 


Le soir, sur le champ des bouteilles, 
Ils ont couché victorieux.” 


‘The baron was for a moment confused, but soon recovering himself,— 

“Your Majesty,” answered he, firmly, “I have ever been your true 
and faithful subject, but my conscience compels me to say that there 
can be but one answer.” 

“What is that?” asked the king, smiling. 

With some hesitation, the baron replied,— 


“ Sind wir nun zusammen bleiben, 
Bleibt denn auch das treue Lieben ?” 


“You are right,” said Frederic. ‘ Show her in.” 


III.—THE MAN AND THE MONARCH. 


A veiled female figure appeared on the threshold. 

“Leave us,” said the king, harshly, to Potztausend. “Now, madam, 
who are you?” 

“One whom you have wronged,” said the lady, unveiling. 

“ These words are bold, Countess Amelia Elizabeth,” said Frederic, 
sternly. “ Be brief, and say what would you of your sovereign?” 

“ My lover,” said Amelia, imploringly. 

{ “Listen,” said Frederic. “I am a king, and kings must have au- 
thority over their subjects. I have taken the idea of separating you 
from your lover into my head. When my ideas are not carried out, I 
behave so that I make the public suffer. Out of consideration for the 





+ Frederic’s actual words. 





* All his sisters except Amelia. 
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You see the necessity?” 
The countess seemed for a moment to be stupefied. 
“Poor girl,” said Frederic to himself ; “I pity her.” 






them fiercely exclaimed —— 
“Bah!” 


Before the words had left his lips, she had vanished. 
upon the corrugated visages of the attendants in the palace. 


Strains of sadness were heard in the cabinet. 
The king was playing on the flute. 





4 
44 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 
I saw in dream where met proud rivers twain 
Clear-eyed and paved with crystal, aS to glass 
The merest speck that in the air might’ pass 
Above it: —the other from remoter springs, 
Soiled with long travel and passionate outgeings, > 
Impetuous sped to meet it. At the shock / 


Above th’ impenetrable spray. What wonder 
If men’s eyes, baffled by the blinding foam, 





< < 


Earth reeled, and heaven grew dark with sudden’glo 


Astonished at her behavior, Frederic could only say, “ Go to the —’ 


From the east and west —one witKout storm or stain, 


Full-veined, and swoll’n with ore from the irotvroéck,y 


s 


* 


; 


Saw not beyond, where ’scaped the smoke and thunder 

Through prosperous fields, bright blazon’d fold on fold — 

One clear strong stream — their glorious course they hold? 
J. R. 
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public safety then, my duty requires me to separate you and your lover. 


Suddenly Amelia Elizabeth advanced toward him, with a look of fury 
in her eye. Raising her right hand toward heaven, she placed the 
ends of her thumb and middle finger together, and, as she snapped 


? 


Half an hour afterward, expressions of agony could be discerned 


A PERFECTLY CLEAR CONSCIENCE.—There is rather a good saying 
attributed to Marshal Narvaez, who died the other day. The night be- 


fore his death he understood his danger, and sent for his confessor. 
“My son,” said the reverend father, “at such a moment as this, it is 
more than ever imperative to forget anger and to forgive our enemies.” 


long time past. I have shot them all.” 





THE DOWNTRODDEN LAND. 


Yes, give me the land where the ruins are spread, 

And the living tread light on the hearts of the dead ; 

Yes give me a land that is blest by the dust, 

And bright with the deeds of the downtrodden just, 
32 








“ Enemies, my father?” said the dying man, “I have none.” 
men have them, my son,” the priest insisted. “Even the best of men.” 
“T assure you, my father,” was the reply, “I have not had any fora 


“ All 
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Yes, give me the land where the battle’s wild blast 
Has flashed on the future the form of the past: 
Yes, give me the land that hath legends and lays, 
That tell of the memories of long vanished days ; 
Yes, give me the land that hath story and song ; 
To tell of the strife of the right with the wrong: 
Yes, give me a land with a grave in each spot, 
And names in the graves that shall not be forgot ; 
Yes give me the land of the wreck and the tomb, 
There’s grandeur in graves — there’s glory in gloom, 
For out of the gloom future brightness is born ; 
As after the night looms the sunrise of morn, 
And the graves of the dead with the grass over grown 
May yet form the footstool of liberty’s throne, 
And each simple wreck in the pathway of might 
Shall yet be a rock in the temple of right. 

— Father Ryan. 





A HALF-MILITARY anecdote is in circulation. General Cluseret, re- 
turning home alone late one evening, was attacked by an armed brigand. 
The great strength of the general rendered him indifferent to such in- 
cidents ; he seized the ruffian by the throat and threatened to strangle 
him. On examining the captive more closely, Cluseret recognized him 
as a personage with whom he had already had dealings. “Why, you 
rascal, you are the same man who robbed my tent in Algeria of five 
hundred francs in gold!” “ Ah, general, but if you knew the circum- 
stances. They had written to me from Europe that my poor mother 
was dangerously ill, and I wanted to send her some assistance. But I 
entreat you, general, have some pity on me; give me my liberty this 
time, and I swear to pass the rest of my life in repentance.” The gen- 
eral granted the prayer, let the fellow go, and thought no more about 
the matter. A long time afterward he received a box containing five 
hundred francs and the following letter: —“ This restitution, general, 
proves to you that a good action is never lost. To procure this sum, 
that I engaged myself to return to you, I have been obliged to beat out 
the brains of two men, to force three secretaries, and break in the doors 
of three inhabited country houses. You see, general, that a benefit is 
never thrown away.” — Paris Correspondence Evening Post. 





A GERMAN TRusT SONG. 


Just as God leads I would go ; 
I would not ask to choose my way ; 
Content with what He will bestow, 
Assured he will not let me stray. 
So as He leads, my path I make, 
And step by step I gladly take, 
A child in him confiding. 


Just as God leads, I am content ; 
I rest me calmly in His hands ; 
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That which He has decreed and sent — 
That which His will for me commands 
I would that He should all fulfil ; 
That I should do His gracious will 
In living or in dying. 


Just as God leads, I all resign ; 
I trust me to my Father’s will ; 
When reason’s rays deceptive shine, 
His counsel would I yet fulfil : 
That which His love ordained as right, 
Before He brought me to the light, 
My all to Him resigning. 


Just as God leads me, I abide 
In faith, in hope, in suffering true ; 
His strength is ever by my side ; 
Can aught my hold on Him undo? 
I hold me firm in patience, knowing 
That God my life is still bestowing — 
The best in kindness sending. 


Just as God leads, I onward go ; 
Oft amid thorns and briars keen ; 
God does not yet His guidance show — 
But in the end it shall be seen 
How, by a loving Father’s will, 
Faithful and true He leads me still — 
Thus anchored, faith is resting. 


— Baltimore Episcopal Methodist. 





Tue Fecunpity or Fiso.—The enormous fecundity of fishes — 
some of them yield their eggs in millions, and most of them in tens of 
thousands — has given anglers and others the idea that it is impossible 
to affect the supplies by any amount of fishing. The female salmon 
yields eggs at the rate of 1,000 for every pound of her weight. A fish 
of twenty pounds, as a general rule, yields 20,000 eggs. As regards 
the productiveness of a salmon river, the question to be solved is, not 
how many eggs the fish produce, but how many eggs arrive at the stage 
of table fish, or, in other words, grow to be salmon of say twenty pounds 
weight. Well, we have the authority of Sir Humphrey Davy for say- 
ing that out of the 17,000 ova which each female salmon on an average 
annually deposits, only 800 in ordinary circumstances come to perfec- 
tion. Some fishery economists do not allow that such a large number 
ever grow to be table fish, and perhaps Sir Humphrey did not mean 
that the number specified by him became table fish, but merely that 
they were hatched into life. One writer on this part of the salmon 
question thinks that only one per cent. of the eggs emitted by the 
mother fish attain to the point of perpetuating their kind. The de- 
struction of eggs and young fish must therefore be enormous. Large 
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quantities of the eggs, it is known, never come in contact with the milt, 
and so they perish. Countless numbers of the ova are carried away by 
the floods into unsuitable places, and they too perish. Then, again, 
numerous fish-cannibals are waiting at the spawning-beds to feast on 
the appetizing roe: the thousands so eaten cannot be calculated, but 
so they perish. The young fish, again, are always in danger ; and al- 
though a river may be positively swarming with young salmon, compar- 
atively speaking, only very few of them ever live to reach the salt water : 
all kinds of fresh-water monsters are constantly extorting tribute from 
the shoal. The smolt slaughter which occurs when the juvenile army 
reaches the sea is awful. Hordes of large sea fish are always in wait- 
ing in the estuaries at the period of migration, instinctively aware of 
the feast that is in store for them. That only a very small percentage 
of the young salmon which go down to the sea as smolts ever return 
as grilse is obvious. Yet that large quantities of grilse are still left is 
also obvious from the fact that tens of thousands of these fish are an- 
nually killed: indeed, the fishery lessee is the greatest enemy of the 
young salmon. It has been shown very conclusively that grilse are 
young salmon that have not spawned. ‘Then why kill them? It is 
surely the worse possible economy to kill these virgin fish before they 
have at least one opportunity of perpetuating their kind.— St. Pauds. 





AN invention from America is reported in the French papers, which 
promises to be useful as well as ornamental — dedes fostiches, or artificial 
babies, for promoting the comfort and tranquillity of travellers who dis- 
like company. ‘These infants when wound up utter such dreadful cries 
that chance passengers avoid the carriage which contains one. They 
are advertised thus: The best kind, with voices very shrill and méchant, 
ranging over five octaves at will, $10; the same, but without cessation, 
$15. Of the second class, uttering screams not so loud, but lament- 
able and insupportable, $5. Third class, ordinary intermittent cries, as 
if from alarm, can be carried in the pocket, $2.50. ‘These infants are 
warranted for a year, and in elegance and natural appearance leave 
nothing to be desired. 


An Apt Parr.—On the 14th of last February, a young gentleman 
residing in Leicester, sent the following Valentine to a young lady in 
London :— 

Delicate Ears And Radiant Eyes 
Scatter Their Wiles In Leicester — 

Leicester Your Offer Under-Buys, 
Each Maiden Is Not Esther. 


In the course of a few days he received this answer :— 


Declare, Edwin! Can Love Impart 
Never Entrancement Dearer, 

Will Interest Thy Hand — Thy Heart — 
And Never Kiss Sincerer? 


It will be seen, on examination, that the initial letters of the first of 
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these rather complicated verses form the words, “ Dearest, will you be 
mine?” and those of the second, “ Declined with thanks.” This is 
the most elaborate and the most veiled way of proposing and refusing 
I have ever met with. 

SUPERSTITION is the refuge of a sceptical spirit, which has a heart 
too devout to dare to be sceptical. Men tremble at new theories, new 
views, the spread of infidelity ; and they think to fortify themselves 
against these by multiplying the sanctities which they reverence. 

But all this will not do. Superstition cannot do the work of faith, 
and give repose or peace. It is not by multiplying ceremonies,— it is 
not by speaking of holy things low, with bated breath,—it is not by 
intrenching the soul behind the infallibility of a church, or the infalli- 
bility of the words and sentences of a book,— it is not by shutting out 
inquiry, and resenting every investigation as profane, that you can ar- 
rest the progress of infidelity. Faith not Superstition, is the remedy. 
There is a grand Fearlessness in Faith. He who in his heart of hearts 
. reverences the Good, the True, the Holy,— that is, reverences God,— 
does not tremble at the apparent success of attacks upon the out-works 
of his faith. They may shake those who rested on those out-works — 
they do not move him whose soul reposes on the Truth itself. He does 
not need to multiply the objects of his awe, in order to keep dreadful 
doubt away. Founded on a rock, Faith can afford to gaze undismayed 
at the approaches of Infidelity —/. W. Robertson. 





On my first visit to Edinburgh, having heard a great deal of the 
oratorical powers of some of the members of the General Assembly, I 
was anxious to hear and judge for myself. I accordingly paid an early 
visit to it. Seated next me I saw an elderly, hard-featured, sober-look- 
ing man, leaning with both hands on a stick and eyeing the stick with 
great earnestness, scarcely even moving his eyes co right or left. My 
attention was soon directed to the speaker above me, who had opened 
the discourse of the day. The fervidness of his eloquence, his great 
command of language and the strangeness of his manner, excited my 
attention in an unusual degree. I wished to know who it was, and ap- 
plied to my neighbour, the sober-looking, hard-featured man. “ Pray, 
sir, can you tell me who is speaking now?” The man turned on me a 
defiant and contemptuous look for my ignorance and answered, looking 
reverently at the cane on which his hands were imposed, “ Sir, that’s 
the great Docther Chawmers, and I’m haudin’ his stick !”—Once a 
Week. 


NATURE’S LESSON. 


A SONNET, 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


PaIn is no longer pain when it is past: 

And what is all the joy of yesterday, 

More than the sunshine that has died away, 
Leaving no trace across the landscape cast, 
Whereby to prove its presence? ‘The rude blast 


. 


/ 
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That bowed the knotted oak beneath its sway, 
And bent the lissome ash, the forest may 
Keep some slight note of,— since strewn leaves outlast 
Quick caught-up sunbeams.— Be like Nature, then, 
Calmly receptive of all sweet delights, 
The while¢hey soothe and strengthen thee ; and when 
The wrench of trial shakes thy soul again,— ° 
Think of the still progressive days and nights 
That blot, with equal sweep, both joy and pain. 
—The Land We Love. 
Tue Snus Direct.—No people on earth are more quickly disgusted 
by the tone of patronizing familiarity which snobs of all nationalities 
assume toward those they deem beneath them in the scale of civiliza- 
tion and intelligence than the educated Chinese, and they generally 
manage to prick the bubble of snobbish self-conceit in a very quiet but 
effectual manner. A case in point occurred at the Occidental Hotel 
billiard-room on Saturday. One of the members of the Chinese Em- 
bassy had strolled into the room, and was intently watching the play of 
two first-rate amateurs who were making some capital shots, and evi- 
dently fully understanding the game in all its bearings. At last one 
of the players made a brilliant shot. and getting the balls cornered 
nursed them until he had made an immense run. At this a member 
of the genus snob, who stood looking on, slapped the grave Celestial 
on the back familiarly, and said: “Well John, how you like that, eh?” 
The reply, in perfect English, and a loud clear voice, attracted the at- 
tention of all around: “Sir, you should know that such is not the 
proper manner to address a stranger!” ‘The young man, somewhat 
abashed, but not yet ready to get down from his high horse, blurted 
out, half apologetically, “Well, you needn’t take any offence, you know! 
I don’t happen to know your name, and when we speak to a Chinaman 
we always call him John, yoy see.” The Celestial bowed, and waving 
his hand in a manner that said unmistakably, “Go about your busi- 
ness,” replied: “Well, sir, if you have any more communications to 
make to me you had better see Mr. Burlingame and have an introduc- 
tion.” This hint was as good as a kick, and the officious youth slunk 
away in silence, while the Celestial turned quietly to watch the game, 
as if nothing more important had occurred.— A/a California. 





Our Oriental visitors have a rich vein of humour underlying their 
sedate demeanour. On their exit from Gurney’s photograph gallery in 
New York, on Monday afternoon, a number of ladies stood by to scru- 
tinize them, and while the carriages were being drawn up a temporary 
halt on the sidewalk was made. A lady standing near the rather hand- 
some form of Tung, forgetting good breeding in her desire to acquire hir- 
sute knowledge under difficulties, very deliberately took in her ungloved 
hand his long and elaborately plaited queue, black as coal and almost 
as coarse as the hair of “a big Injun,” and critically examined it. 
Tung eyed the “lady” for a moment, a smile illuminating his broad, 
flat face as he glanced knowingly at her own coiffure, and then bow- 
ing, said, “ All mine! all mine!” The inquisitive feminine retired in 


disgust. 
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Guipo’s Picture, “ La Divina SPERANZA.” 


WitH eyes uprais’d to heaven, hands join’d in pray’r, 
And meek devotion in her earnest air, 

See Hope Divine, the tear yet scarcely dry, 

Her sorrows lost in aspiration high: 

Her tresses loosely bound, float carelessly,— 

From her fair shoulder fall’n unconsciously 

Her mantle pale, in many a graceful fold, 

Unnoticed rests on arm of finest mould: 

Angelic purity breathes from her face, 

And to its sweetness lends a loftier grace: 

No thought unworthy in that bosom glows, 

No wish unholy from those pure lips flows ; 
Chasten’d, yet firm, the fitful struggle o’er, 

On earth-born succour she relies no more, 

But looking up, she feels that Heaven denies 

No needful strength, whate’er the sacrifice. 

Bliss dawns upon her soul,— celestial hues 

A softer radiance o’er her form diffuse, 

Still trembling, though her sisters, Faith and Love, 
Enraptured beckon to their home above. . 
— Spectator. 





CALIFORNIAN ENGLIsH.— A late writer from California mentions the 
great intermixture of races in that country, and the consequent corrup- 
tion of the English language. He has heard of marriages between 
Yankees and Digger Indians, Irish and Chinese, Mexicans and Malays, 
Portuguese and Sandwich Islanders, Canadians and Negroes, and 
Frenchmen and Apache Indians. Many Spanish words are in daily 
use, and others from the Chinese and Indian tongues are working in. 
He adds that he lately went into the shop of a boot-maker, an Italian, 
to have a little job done, and asked him if he spoke English? — 

“His answer, delivered promptly and unhesitating, was ‘Si senor ; 
certainment ; you bet!’ There were three languages in this answer, 
and the good man straightened himself up, with a look of proud satis- 
faction at the thought that he could speak English like a native.” 

It may be necessary to add, for the infogmation of English readers, 
that the expression “ You bet!” is a Californian contraction of the sen- 
tence “ You may bet on the truth of what I say.” 

—WNotes and Queries. 





Tue Last NEw BALLAD. 
Mr. PuNcH: 


I observe by your last Number that there is a Song just published 
with the title “1 will not Ask to Press that Cheek.” I know no more 
of it than the title, and therefore trust I am infringing no copyright, 
interfering with no right of translation reserved, in offering you my no- 
tion of what a Ballad with such a title should be. 

Yours harmoniously, 
ARNE BisHoP PURCELL. 
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P.S. The Song is a tenor. The statement of this fact will also 
serve to indicate to you the sum I shall be contented to receive as an 
acknowledgment, however inadequate, of the time and labour I have 
bestowed on the composition. 


“T will not ask to press that cheek,” 
Without a guarantee 

That Nature spread the pearl and red 
Which there I always see ; 

Those lustrous lips I will not touch, 
Unless you promptly say 

That their bright hue is fast and true, 
And will not wash away. 


Those brilliant eyes may owe their charm 
To belladonna’s use, 

Complexion tints, I’ve heard dark hints, 
Are changed by walnut juice ; 

And if I ask the dearest girl, 
For whom alone I live, 

For one long tress to kiss and bless, 
It mayn’t be 4ers to give. 


The pencilled brow, the raven lash, 
Are open to a doubt, 
And some mistrust, but they’re unjust, 
The shape I rave about: 
So in this dubious state of things, 
And as the weather’s warm, 
I will not seek to press that cheek, 
Or ask to clasp that form. 
— Punch. 





WE see it stated, with regard to some of the Liberal members of the 
Corps Législatif, that when M. Thiers makes a great speech he 
passes the greater part of the night in the A/oniteur office revising the 
proof-sheets of the report with the greatest care, and drinking choco- 
late meanwhile. M. Berry@r commits his speeches to the mercy of 
the shorthand writers and the “readers.” Being asked, after his speech 
on the Press Bill on Friday week, whether he would not like to revise 
the proofs, he said, “I read over a speech that I have spoken? that 
would be like taking soup after coffee.” Another statement respecting 
the same speech is equally characteristic of the great advocate. 
“Whilst M. Berryer,” says the Courrier Frangais, “was speaking on 
one of the amendments to the Press Bill, a member cried out, ‘This is 
shameful ; it is dastardly.’ M. Berryer, turning round, asked, ‘Who 
uses the word “dastardly”?’ M. Granier (de Cassagnac) rising,.‘ It is 
I.’ Upon this, M. Berryer, with one of those gestures of sovereign con- 
tempt which he knows so well how to employ, and in a tone of voice 
which made his hearers quiver, ejaculated, ‘Oh, then, it is nothing.’” 
—London Review. 
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Sonc. 


My thoughts are gentle waves that run 
Ever to thee, their golden shore ; 

Soft glowing airs that, with the sun, 
Fondle thy beauty o’er and o’er; 

Glad mounting larks by whom is given, 

Ail their sweet joy to thee, their heaven. 


My hopes are violets that steal 

To sweet life round thy blooming Spring ; 
Swallows, that o’er thee playful wheel, 

And track thy May with happy wing ; 
Motes that dance in thy sun, and bless 
Their hours, with thee and happiness. 


My songs are bees that to the rose 
Of thy dear beauty murmuring cling ; 
Where’er thy May of gladness glows, 
They hovering boom on happy wing ; 
Thy flush of sweets, how can they see 
Nor murmur joy and love to thee! 


My dreams are loving stars of June, 
Hung over thee, their world, by night ; 
My life is one warm summer’s noon 
That clasps thee in its throbbing light ; 
All my glad moments can but be 
Moths, lured by thy sweet light to thee. 
—St. Fames’ Magazine. 


A Prusstan journal tells a story of a certain congregation which pro- 
posed to present the Rabbi with a cask of wine. Each was to pour in 
his own contribution. When the cask was tapped, however, it was 
found to contain pure water. Each donor thinking all the rest perfectly 
honest supposed he could practice a small deceit without detection. 
This shows a spirit of confidence in the integrity of colleagues which 
it is really delightful to contemplate. 





CROMWELL’s CorFIN PLATE.—When in December, 1660, Norfolk, 
serjeant of the House of Commons, disinterred the coffin in which the 
Lord Protector had been buried, a copper plate, double gilt, was found 
resting on the breast of the body. This plate had on one side the 
arms of the Commonwealth impaling those of His Highness’s family ; 
on the other a Latin inscription. Norfolk believing, as is reported, 
that this plate was of gold, took possession of ‘it, and it remained in 
his family, passing first to his daughter, and next to her daughter, the 
wife of Sir Antony Abdy. Sir Antony’s third wife allowed Doctor 
Cromwell Mortimer, secretary to the Royal Society, to make a copy of 
this plate-—JVoltes and Queries. 
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HarrirET LIvVERMORE.— The Philadelphia papers recently announced 
the death of “Harriet Livermore, aged 81.” She was the original of 
that strange character in Whittier’s “ Snow Bound,” 


“Who that winter night 
Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light. 
Unmarked by time, and yet not young, 
The honeyed music of her tongue, 
And words of meekness scarcely told 
A nature passionate and bold, 
Strong, self-concentred, spurning guide, 
Its milder features dwarfed beside 
Her unbent will’s majestic pride.” 


Many years ago she began to display eccentricities which attracted 
attention, and her voice was heard swelling the “social battle-cry” in 
New England before she began her remarkable adventures in the Old 
World, of which a writer in the New York Zvening Post speaks as 
follows :— 

At length her friends missed her, and after months they heard of her 
in Europe and Asia and Africa. 


“ Since then, what old cathedral town 
Has missed her pilgrim staff and gown? 
What convent door has held its lock 
Against the challenge of her knock?” 


At one time we find her in Egypt giving our late consul, Mr. Thay- 
er, a world of trouble, arising from her peculiar notions. At another 
time we see her amid the gray olive slopes of Jerusalem, demanding — 
not begging — money for the “Great King ;” and once when an Ameri- 
can, fresh from home during the late war, offered her in Palestine 
a handful of greenbacks, “she flung them back to him with disdain, 
saying,— ‘ The Great King will only have gold!’” At one time, years 
ago, she climbed the sides of Mount Libanus and visited Lady Hester 
Stanhope, that eccentric sister of the younger Pitt. 

One day they went to the stables, where Lady Hester had a magnifi- 
cent collection of Arabian horses, for it is well known that Lady Hester, 
amongst her other oddities, married a Sheik of the mountains, and thus 
had a fine opportunity for securing the choicest steeds of the Orient. 
Lady Hester pointed to Harriet Livermore two very fine horses with 
peculiar marks, but differing from each other in color. “That one,” 
said Lady Hester, “ the Great King, when he comes, will ride, and the 
other I will ride in company with him.” Thereupon Harriet Livermore 
gave a most emphatic “No,” and declared with foreknowledge and 
aplomb, that “the Great King will ride this horse, and it is I who, as his 
bride, will, at his second coming, ride the other horse.” It is said that 
she carried her point with Lady Hester, overpowering her with superior 
fluency and assertion. No wonder Whittier speaks of her as 


™ startling on her desert throne 





The crazy Queen of Lebanon, 
With claims fantastic as her own.” 
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Between two and three years ago she returned to America, and since 
that time has resided in Philadelphia. To the end of her life, though 
more impatient than when younger, she exhibited those qualities which 
Whittier has so well described. The poet throws the mantle of pity 
over her, and we all can join in the conclusion of his admirable sketch 
of Harriet Lwermore : — 


“Tt is not ours to separate 
The tangled skein of will and fate, 
To show what metes and bounds should stand 
Upon the soul’s debatable land, 
And between choice and Providence 
Divide the circle of events. 


But He who knows our frame is just, 

Merciful, and compassionate, 

And full of sweet assurances, 

And hope for all the language is, 

That He remembereth we are dust.” 4 
— Boston Daily Advertiser. } 





THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 


Addressed to Two Swallows that flew into Chauncy Place Church 
during Divine Service. 





BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the fields of heaven? 

Ye have no need of prayer, 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 


ee eto, 


Why perch ye here, 
Where mortals to their Maker bend? 
Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend? 


Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep. 
Penance is not for you, 

Blessed wanderers of the upper deep. 


To you ’tis given 

To wake sweet Nature’s untaught lays ; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 

To chirp away a life of praise. 


Then spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o’er lake and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 
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Or, if ye stay, 
To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 





Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could T but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 


’Twere Heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
“On Nature’s charms to feed, 
And Nature’s own great God adore. 
— Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 





Homities and metaphysics administered in large doses during the 
dog-days, would put an effectual quietus upon our popularity. We 
are therefore compelled, against our will we confess, to curb our didac- 
tic propensities for the time, and appear in a garb suited to the season. 
The most languid of our readers, undergoing the torments of the véd/eg- 
giatura, will we believe, find nothing oppressive in the present number 
of the Ectecric. We hope they will be sufficiently grateful for our 
consideration of their comfort, to recommend us to their worthy friends 
at the Springs or Seaside. ‘To our patrons of the graver sort, we offer 
an apology for our levity, and beg they will bear with us until the fall 
of the mercury, when we promise to return to our usual sobriety. 

Since the publication of the article on Zhe Flight of Spiders in the 
last number of the Ec.ectic, our attention has been called to a very 
interesting letter of Jonathan Edwards, written when he was but twelve 
years old, to a gentleman in England. From this letter, it will be seen 
that he anticipated by one hundred and fifty years, the observations of 
the writer of the paper in the Ztudes Religieuses. It may be found on 
the twenty-third page of the first volume of the edition of Edwards’ 
Works, published in New York in 1829, by S. Converse. - 

















